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NEW PRINCIPLES OF BAYONET 
FIGHTING’ 


ANDRE GAUCHER 


as the bayonet had its origin in an incident of an attack, 

delivered in 1641 by Basque peasants and smugglers. The 
Basques, having exhausted their ammunition, conceived the idea of 
attaching their long knives to the ends of the muskets with which 
they were armed and easily defeated their enemies through this 
device. This incident was noised about and led to the creation of 
the bayonet, which was baptised after the name of Bayonne, where 
this new arm was manufactured. 

In the beginning, the bayonet was a long dagger with a wooden 
handle. The musketeer secured this by inserting it deep inside the 
muzzle of his musket, thus transforming it into a pike, very useful 
for close fighting. 

The bayonet was later perfected by Vauban, who shaped its 
lower part like an elbow and further improved it by attaching to it 
a hollow socket. This allowed the bayonet to stay fixed at the end 
of the rifle, even when it was used for firing. 

On Vauban’s advice, the entire French infantry has been armed 
with musket and bayonet, since 1703. In 1776, a socket ferrule 
was adopted which attached the bayonet still more securely to the 


igen to a well-established legend, the weapon known 


muzzle. 


‘The above article was especially translatec for the Marine Corps 
GazeETTE from a recent number of La Science et la Vie. The author was the 
founder of the Comite du “Combat a la Baionette” and is regarded as the 
foremost French authority on the science of bayonet fighting. The ac 
companying photographs were reproduced from La Science et la Vie through 
the courtesy and efforts of Lieut. Renato Tittoni, retired, at the Recruit 
Depot, Port Royal, S.C. Lieut. Charles J. Miller and Sergt. Philip Bolinsky 
posed for the illustrations and the photographic work was done by Sergt. 
Joseph Synnot. The illustrations are faithful reproductions and a careful 
reading of the article, and close study of the illustrations, will reward the 
reader. 
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HISTORY OF BAYONET FIGHTING 

Such is the short history of the bayonet. To relate the history 
of bayonet fighting would take more space. It would bring to ligh: 
the wonderful fighting qualities of our race, which were demon- 
strated with so much éclat at the time of the Wars of the Revolution 
and of the Empire. 

At that time it could be said that we possessed a remarkable 
superiority in combat with the arme blanche. I will give here two 
most typical examples of it. 

The first was at Austerlitz. A regiment of gigantic Russian 
Guards was going to charge a regiment of French light cavalry. 
The latter well knew they could not withstand the shock, so they 
skilfully evaded it by opening their ranks, thus allowing the Russians 
to pour through the intervals. In the melée which followed the 
rench cavairy, composed mainly of fencing masters, made such 
wonderful use of their knowledge of fencing, that in a quarter of 
an hour the magnificent regiment of Guards lost more than half its 
number. 

The second example was at Waterloo. The advance guard of 
Blicher, fourteen battalions strong, had captured the village of 
Plancenoit, defended by six battalions of the Young Imperial Guard. 
The Prussians managed to reach the highway to Charleroi thus cut- 
ting the lines of communication of the French army. Napoleon saw 
the danger, and immediately ordered up two battalions of the Old 
Guard. In these words Thiers relates in his “History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire” this episode, unique in our military history: 

“The two chosen battalions broke the square to form 
themselves in columns, and one on the right, the other on the 
left, took up positions on the crest of the ravine, where the 

Prussians were already pouring in great numbers. They 

marched on the assailants with a pace so firm, and an arm so 

vigorous, that all gave way before their advance. Furious 
against the enemy who menaced outflanking us they overcame 
and slaughtered all who resisted, and converted into a stream 

of fugitives the battalions of Hiller, just victorious over the 

Young Guard . . . Carried away by the pursuit of 

the fugitives, the two battalions of the Old Guard streamed 

down to the bottom of the ravine, then up the opposite bank, 
still in hot pursuit of the Prussians, as far as the village of 
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Maransart, facing Plancenoit. At this point they were 
stopped by grape-shot and forced to fall back. But they 
remained masters of Plancenoit and of the highway to 
Charleroi. Two battalions of the Old Guard had been sufh- 
cient to avenge the Young Guard. The number of victims 
they made in this terrible and heroic charge amounted, it was 
reckoned, to two thousands.” 


The success of this terrific counter-attack is to be explained by 
the knowledge of fighting which the old soldiers of Napoleon pos- 
sessed to an extraordinary degree. Yet the élan of Blucher’s 
battalions seemed irresistible. The soldiers were drunk with a 
victory they had just achieved and they also had a terrible numerical 
superiority, being seven against one. 

But they came against men who were unrivalled masters in the 
use of the “arme blanche,’ and experts in the business of killing 
which for twenty years they had practiced without faltering. 


TRAINING FOR BAYONET FIGHTING 


We cannot rely for the training of our soldiers, upon mere 
experimental methods, which, although sure and deadly, are too 
slow. We have neither time nor opportunity for that. What we 
need today is a method, simple and rational, that will enable our 
foot soldiers to be trained efficiently and rapidly in the duel with 
the bayonet. 

This word, which at first sight may appear astonishing, is never- 
theless very appropriate. In all charges of cavalry or infantry two 
human masses, hurled one against the other, clash and break up 
at the same instant into a number of single combats. All along the 
front, series of groups, each composed of two men, face each other, 
and victory hangs on the good or bad issue of tens, hundreds, or 
even thousands of individual duels, according to the length of the 
fighting line. 

On the strength of this observation, we can build up a theory, 
according to the principles of which the charge is made up of two 
distinct periods: 

1. An initial collective movement, or advance in mass. 

2. Groups of single fights between two men, truly duels, result- 
ing from the first move. 

To each of these periods of action correspond some splendid 
cualities in the French soldier, qualities some of which are innate, 
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while others need be acquired by training. The instinct for col- 
lective, aggressive action is spontaneous. The “furia frangaise,” 
as old as Gallic blood, is not an empty word. It represents an 
ethnical phenomenon of collective energy. What must be taught is 
the science of fighting itself. 

How can this best and most rapidly be done? 

It is clear that the mere handling of weapons, excellent as far 
as physical training is concerned, is not sufficient in our particular 
case. The right way to teach fighting is to practice fighting itself, 
or its concrete image, the attack. 

The practice of attack by the bayonet can alone rapidly develop 
in the French soldier his individual aptitude for fighting. For this 
practice there exists material for study consisting of rifles with 
bayonets, which slide inside, masks and gloves. This material has 
been collected by the committee on the “Combat a la Baionnette.”’ 
lt is distributed under its care, with the approval of the Minister of 
War and the Quartermaster General, through the agency of a special 
mission charged with the inspection of the lines of rest. The 
essential object of our “Oeuvre de Guerre’ is to provide our troops 
with a practical and attractive means of practicing bayonet-fighting, 
this factor of the war business today so important and so deadly. 
But we have tried to go further; we have examined what technical 
instruction and what method would most surely and efficiently 
give our soldiers superiority in fighting. 

AN ANALYSIS OF BAYONET FIGHTING 

It is this method of which we will now outline the theory and 
the practice. We have reduced the broad notion of bayonet fighting 
to the clearer simpler idea of individual combat with the bayonet, 
that is to say, of the duel. 

What are the essential characteristics of this? The contest 
with which we deal here is not codified and regulated beforehand 
as the duel in the closed field. The clash of two fighters brought 
face to face by the chance of the melée is governed by the terrible 
factor of rapidity, we may say of instantaneity. It is entirely 
dominated by an unavoidable necessity, calling for immediate action. 

The duration of an ordinary sword duel is made possible by 
codification and regulations which govern the operations, by the 
opportunity the fighter has of breaking away and by the fact that 
only one opponent has to be reckoned with. The conditions on the 
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battlefield are quite different. Here it becomes pretty nearly 
impossible to withdraw; also, after the first opponent is brought 
down, others come swarming behind. In order not to lose the 
power of striking, one must strike, and strike rapidly. 

The fight with the bayonet is then a duel of terrific brevity. It 
is in all the strength of the expression a “flashlight duel.” 

To be equal to the demands of such a terrible duel, soldiers 
must be trained to it by a method of war fencing. 

Let us give a pictures of one of these duels. The ideal is to 
kill or wound the opponent at the start, by delivering a powerful 
and rapid attack. But suppose the attack is parried? The fighter 
must then be trained to parry the thrust, and counter thrust himself 
in an instant. Beyond this, the close hand to hand fight should 
be avoided on account of its duration and its uncertainty. A skill- 
ful fighter should be quick to free himself to go back to the attack 
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| at the point of the bayonet. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE METHOD 

So a good method of bayonet fighting consists in very simple 
principles of fencing, based on a few aggressive and swift strokes. 

The method we wish to describe is based precisely on the 
peculiar use of a stroke called the “lancé,’ which combines to 4 
high degree this double quality of aggressiveness and swiftness. 

The “lancé,” of which we shall examine the execution more 
closely later, is a splendid offensive movement, similar to that 
illustrated by the figure of the “fighting gladiator.” This motion 
calls into play the same group of muscles, nearly in the same way, 
if though on the right side. It used to be the favorite stroke of 
Napoleon’s Grenadiers, who made it famous over all the battle- 
fields of Europe, by their masterly use of it. 

What are the reasons for the disappearance of such traditions 
in our troops? We shall only investigate one of the various causes 
of the decadence of the arme blanche in the French army. ‘The 
pernicious inferiority of mass movements over bayonet fencing, is 
recognized by all the technicians of war fencing, and by all the 
experts who know the true relationship existing between fencing 
and the realities of the battlefield. Up to a very few years ago, 
bayonet fencing only appeared as a physical exercise used for 
limbering the body. 

We must go back to the time when a few military experts, who 
were in favor of the use of the arme blanche, counting among them 
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Colonel Mordacq and Commander See, succeeded after strenuous 
efforts in getting the rifle with the sliding bayonet adopted for the 
army. Men were going to be trained, and the need for some method 
was recognized. This method was improvised. The war came 
unfortunately shortly after the first trials had been attempted, so 
only defective devices with no relation whatever to the actual reali- 
ties of fighting were distributed and made use of in the army. 


CAUSES OF FAILURE IN THE METHODS IN USE 


Two serious errors can be pointed out in the present methods: 
the use of lungeing, and the defective position of the left hand. 

A regrettable error in the methods to which I refer is the intro- 
duction into fencing with two hands of the use of the Junge, which 
properly belongs to fencing with one hand. That this is a serious 
mistake can be easily shown: Lungeing is a very peculiar and very 
difficult athletic movement, which requires long and continuous 
practice. This is so even for lungeing with a sword, a heavy, 
short weapon, which weighs from 20 to 25 ounces and only requires 
to be grasped by one hand, one arm being free to balance the body. 
We can now imagine how different it is to lunge with a rifle, a long 
arm weighing more than 8 pounds! 

We must further picture what a tremendous overthrow of bal- 
ance occurs, which is increased by the weight of the pack (weigh- 
ing about 30 pounds), and by the forward position of both arms. 

Another serious criticism against the use of lungeing arises from 
the fact that while lungeing can be performed in a room or on ground 
chosen for a duel, it is nearly always made impossible by the condi- 
tions of the ground in a battlefield, with broken roads, ploughed 
fields, or muddy soil. 

But to my thinking the principal source of error in the methods 
I speak of lies in their failure to insure a natural balance to the 
balance to the weapon, when held in the position of guard. In all 
different methods one is instructed to place the left hand between 
the upperband and the magazine. In this position the weight of the 
rifle (fusil lebel) is not equally distributed between the two hands. 
This first disadvantage is followed by others, for in order to keep 
the balance of the rifle against the parries, it becomes necessary to 
press hard with the right hand on the stock. In consequence the 
right arm is contracted and the right forearm kept rigid and pressed 
against the cartridge pouch. In such conditions it is impossible for 
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the soldier to adopt a free, easy position of guard, ready for a rapid 
move. 

When this initial defective position is taken, the execution of 
the lancé becomes most difficult. As the left hand does not support 
the weapon far enough, the rifle strikes up in the air the moment 
the left hand lets go of it. In this way the speed of the blow is 
interfered with, and the soldiers handicapped from the very start; 
to aim a blow is almost impossible. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW METHODS 


In our new method these drawbacks are done away with by 
important changes in the position of guard. In this the left hand 
is placed above the upper band, the result of this change being that 
the weight of the rifle now is equally distributed between the two 
hands. A second improvement is the entire discarding of the lunge 
as impossible for use in bayonet fencing. Instead, a movement 
of rotation or swing of the upper part of the body is used, as in 
the English system of boxing. This last modification is borrowed 
from the very interesting and striking system originated by Captain 
Thorel: “Bayonet fighting with the rifle-knot’” (“Le combat a 
la baionnette avec l’emploi déune dragonne”), of which more later. 

Under these conditions, the general character of bayonet fenc- 
ing is entirely transformed, as our technical analysis will show. 
The lancé, in particular, becomes at once a stroke of astonishing 
precision and terrifying swiftness, almost beyond parrying, except 
by a fencer himself trained by similar methods of bayonet fencing. 
This attacking movement lends itself admirably to the demands for 
instantaneous action of the bayonet-duel, and can be performed 
without any lunge. Instead, the right arm is stretched to its full 
length, and the upper part of the body sharply swung to one side, 
all the muscles helping the movement by a sudden powerful 
relaxation. 

The propulsion obtained by this movement goes further by a 
whole bayonet length than what is got by the “pointé,’ even when 
this is executed with the strongest possible lunge. 

The lancé, executed in the faulty conditions described above, 
has called forth many criticisms. All of them were particularly 
concerned with its difficulty of execution. It was also generally 
pointed out that there was great danger for the man who had just 
executed it, of being disarmed by an adversary’s parry, happening 
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at the instant when the left hand let go of the rifle, before it grasped 
it again. There is indeed here a crucial moment, but with the new 
position of the left hand in which it accompanies the rifle much 
further, this instant is brought to a minimum, and it becomes very 
difficult for the opponent to take advantage of it. In fact this 
disadvantage is no other than that inherent in the parry in general, 
which is a menace to every blow, whatever its nature is. This 
disadvantage is further diminished by an ingenious device of Captain 
Thorel’s, the rifle knot (dragonne de fusil), the services of which 
we will now explain. 
THE RIFLE KNOT 

The dragonne is made of flexible leather or heavy web, and is 
shaped like the Fig. 8. A small loop encircles the small of the 
stock, while a large loop goes round the wrist of the soldier. 

Slipped through the dragonne, the fighter’s right hand is not 
nervously grasped round the small of the stock, through the man’s 
fear of losing hold of the weapon, either because of the violence 
of his blow, or because of the shock of the adversary’s parry. The 
muscular freedom thus insured, allows an instantaneous coordi- 
nation of the limbs for each blow. The conviction that under no 
circumstances can he be disarmed, gives great confidence to the 
soldier, and enables him to concentrate all his attention on the 
opponent in front of him. 

This innovation has still another advantage, very important 
from the financial standpoint, as by it, a number of rifles are saved 
which otherwise are generally lost in bayonet charges. 

When the dragonne is used, it also becomes easier to withdraw 
the weapon, when it has gone too far in the body of the opponent, or 
to free it when it has become seized by him. 

Thanks to an ingenious device, the hand can be freed instantly 
from the dragonne. In this way firing is not interfered with, nor 
is the soldier absolutely bound to his rifle. 


HUMAN QUALITIES NECESSARY FOR THE SOLDIER 


To practice bayonet fencing with unfailing success on the battle- 
field, the soldier must possess certain indispensable moral and 


physical qualities. 
The moral qualities are those of daring and coolness. Daring 
gives a taste for offensive action, and contempt for the risk, insepar- 
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able from success in the rapid attacks which form the basis of 
bayonet fighting. Coolness enables the man to use his judgment in 
choosing his blows. 

The physical qualities are a swift and well limbered body. 
Swiftness is the essential physical quality of a fighter, as it gives 
him the advantage of striking first, and makes the parry of a thrust 
almost impossible. This quality is best developed by practicing the 
attack. 

THE POSITION OF GUARD. 

The issue of the fight is always closely related to the position the 
fighter decides upon as being the best in which to deliver his blows 
or to parry those of his opponent. This position is the guard. 
(Fig. 1.) 

The position of guard in bayonet fighting can be defined as fol- 
lows: The rifle should be held slightly below the horizontal, a 
little lower than the level of the cartridge pouch; it should be free 
of the body, the muzzle pointing slightly to the left; the man 
should keep his right hand on the smail of the stock, and the left 
beyond the upper band; the feet should be planted about a foot 
apart, according to the man’s height, the conditions of the ground, 
and those of the fight. 

The advantages of this position are many. In the first place, 
the weight of the rifle is equally distributed between the two 
hands; it is well balanced, and ready to be darted like a javelin. 
In the energetic movement forward that this calls for, the legs 
and the hips, bent very low, all go at once, supporting the extension 
of the right arm by a swing of the body. The left hand follows 
the rifle as far as possible when it darts forward to its object. 

If the blow is parried, the body is smartly swung backward in 
the opposite direction, and the right hand brings the rifle swiftly 
back in the left hand. The weapon responding automatically has 
to be ready to parry a possible counter-blow from the opponent. 


IMPORTANCE OF ACQUIRING THE SENSE OF SPACE MEASUREMENT 


The first thing the fighter should acquire is the sense of space 
measurement. By this is meant the power of reckoning the farthest 
distance from which a man can successfully reach his opponent. 
This sense of distance is indispensable for bayonet fighting, and the 
fighter should train himself to acquire it. This can be first acquired 
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by aiming at mannikins. But striking at motionless figures is 

insufficient as a preparation for real fighting. Only by frequent 

practice of actual attack can a man rapidly improve in this respect. 
NATURE OF A BAYONET DUEL 

A bayonet duel is composed of three following periods: 

First period.—Under all circumstances the fighter should try, 
as soon as he has judged his distance, to be the first to attack. For 
this the lancé should be used by preference, because of its power 
and swiftness and its great advantages of carrying further. 

Second period.—Ilf the attack fails, or proves insufficient to 
bring down the opponent, a second lancé must be executed. 

If the attack is parried, the attacker must be ready to parry 
the return thrust, and to deliver a counter thrust, either by a lancé, 
if the distance has not been changed, or by a pointé aimed while 
moving slightly forward . 

Third period.—Following the attack of the first period, and one 
or the other alternatives of the second period, comes close fighting, 
or a hand to hand fight. One should rapidly disengage oneself 
from it, using the poussée by preference, a stroke executed with the 
rifle as we shall describe later. Then one should renew the attack 





at once with a pointé or a lancé. 
ENUMERATION OF THE STROKES USED 

There are therefore four important strokes in use in bayonet 
fighting. Enumerated in the logical order of fighting they are the 
lancé, the parade, the pointé and the poussée. We will now review 
each of these and examine separately their technique. 

THE LANCE 

To execute the lancé take a position of short guard about a 
foot between the feet with the legs and hips bent very low. Launch 
the rifle forward with both hands, the legs, hips and right shoulder 
being simultaneously unbent to their full length. The left hand 
must follow the rifle as far as possible towards the object but 
without hindering the circular movement of the body from right to 
left, the movement being bigger or smaller according to the strength 
of the blow. The left foot should be moved eleven inches forward, 
and the left hand be held ready to regrasp the rifle, when the blow 
is delivered, at the instant when it is pulled back by the right hand 
to the position of guard. (Fig. 2.) 
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As a general rule, the circular movement of the body should 
bring the right shoulder very slightly to the front, but a strong 
fighter can use a larger and more powerful swing to increase the 
length of his reach. In any case it is essential that the movement 
should be executed in a limit of time. 


THE PARADE 


To execute a parry, or a “battement’’ both hands should be 
used. The strong unbending of the hips is carried on by the semi- 
circle usual to the parry; it is executed either from downwards up, 
or from upwards down, on the side on which the attack is directed. 
The thrust back is delivered by means of a lancé or a pointé. 

One may use the “battements” for the attack. They are used in 
preference to other strokes by very swift fighters, but at equal 
speed, they are dangerous to use. 


THE POINTE 

In the execution of the pointé, the rifle should be smartly thrown 
to the front with both hands, the body leaning forward. The left 
foot should then be brought forward, six to eight inches, without 
any lunge. Directly afterwards, the body should be brought back 
to guard, as at the start. (Fig. 3.) 

As a rule, the pointé should not be used for attacks. As easily 
perceived, its offensive power is small, unless it is executed with 
a lunge and then it becomes impossible, or very difficult and 
dangerous. The pointé is most advantageously used after a parry, 
as back thrust, or as block on the butt-stroke, still without a lunge. 

If the attack is made by means of the pointé, the man runs the 
risk of being blocked if the opponent executes a lancé at the same 
moment. This, because the lancé executed without a lunge, accord- 
ing to our method, carries farther by a bayonet length than the 
pointé executed with the longest lunge. 

The surest and swiftest way of using the weapon in bayonet 
fighting is to use the point of the bayonet. To use the stock or 
any other part of the rifle is uncertain, dubious and slow in result. 
Hand to hand fighting prevents for the time being the use of the 
point. It follows that a man trained to bayonet fighting, and 
consequently specially skilful in the use of the point, should by the 
quickest means possible seem to disengage himself. The quickest 
way to do it is to use the push or “poussée.” (Fig. 4.) 
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THE PUSH. 


Once hand to hand fighting has commenced and the two stocks 
have come in contact they shouid be kept in contact, crossed as 
much as possible on the space between the two hands, and as equally 
between them as possible. Then the fighter should gradually push 
forward till he succeeds in pressing his opponent’s rifle against his 
chest. Then he should give a sudden jerk with his hips so as 
to get a violent push. If the opponent is not then thrown down, 
he is at least hurled back sufficiently to allow a lancé, or a pointé 
to be aimed at him. 

If the adversary is a heavy man and one fears lack of strength 
to so throw him back, one should not hesitate to take on him a 
point of support for making a short step backward, before the 
pointé or lancé is attempted. 

If for some reason it is impossible to disengage, the stock must 
be used to give short ramming blows, aimed at vulnerable spots 
of the body such as the pit of the stomach, the point of the chin, 
the nose, the knee or the groin. 

It must be understood that the use of the butt is to be reserved 
for close fighting. Any man who trusts to it against an opponent 
master of himself, and familiar with the use of the bayonet, runs 
a great risk of being disabled at once. 

In closing, let me press the point home once again, that the bayonet 
charge—a mass movement launched to overcome the last resistance 
of the enemy—does not call for special training. In this collective 
rush, striking home is left to chance. But contests between man 
and man, in the duels which take place at the front between scouts 
and patrols for instance, call for full training, such as that of which 
I have outlined the essential principles. 

The secret of victory in this contest lies in the degree in which 
training is found effectively to educate the fighters’ reflex impulses. 
Retween two opponents brought together by chance, victory, I do 
not hesitate to say, belongs to the man who is the best fighter. 

I give here to the word “fighter” the meaning understood by 
those teachers in our fencing schools who are more concerned with 
results on the battle field than with the quibbling of academicians. 

3y the word is meant a man trained for fighting, one who has 
succeeded in building up in himself the reflex actions necessary in 
fighting. 
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GARRISON TRAINING FOR FIELD 
SERVICE 


Maj. GEorcE VAN OrbEN, U. S. Marine Corps 


THING can be more dangerous than to attempt new or 

or unusual minor tactical methods in the face of the enemy. 

Until soldiers in the mass are so drilled in the desired minor 
tactics that their conduct under the stress of battle is practically 
instinctive, their fighting value is very uncertain. Even the Roman 
soldiers, of whom it has been said that “the exercises were battles 
without bloodshed, and their battles bloody exercises,” were not 
proof against terrible defeats when this rule was violated. History 
furnishes many examples of disasters following upon well-thought- 
out schemes which had the one fatal defect of changing tactical 
mechanism at the moment of opening battle. 

Students of the careers of great leaders are often prone to 
overlook, or to lay little stress upon, the fact that Philip of Macedon 
fashioned the army with which Alexander conquered the world; 
that Hamilear Barca bequeathed a veteran army to his son Hanni- 
bal; that Frederick the Great owed his achievements, in great 
measure, to the well-organized and experienced army of his father. 
Changes in drill tactics, in actual fighting methods, were made by 
these captains, not on the battlefield, but by unremitting drill and 
instruction in garrison and in camp. Their victories were due to 
splendid conceptions in grand tactics, based spon confidence in 
the minor tactical skill of their subordinates. 

The leader whose officers and men lack instruction in the minor 
tactics of field service is placed in an unhappy dilemma. Being 
unwilling, or unable, to trust to his subordinates the details of out- 
posts, plans of reconnaissance, etc., he tries to do all himself; he 
succeeds principally in destroying initiative, self-confidence, and 
willingness to assume responsibility among the members of his com- 
mand. Who, with experience in field service, has not seen captains 
and lieutenants leading squads, field officers directly commanding 
sections and companies? At the time that trained intelligent action 
was demanded, it was felt that instruction in even the rudiments 
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had to be given. Only ignorance, lack of numbers, and deficient 
morale of the enemy made such procedure possible. 

The demands made upon the Marine Corps for men for expedi- 
tionary service frequently—in fact, almost continually—reduce 
home garrisons to the point where any instruction beyond close 
order drills and target practice is looked upon as hardship. The 
difficulty of finding time for field service exercises does not reduce 
the importance of conducting them; it does, however, make impera- 
tive the selection of methods of instruction that utilize every moment 
of the few available hours. Necessary, useful, and interesting 
labor is never considered hardship by troops; it is inefficient and 
wasteful methods that arouse discontent and resentment. 

A number of years ago, a book (‘Extracts from an Infantry 
Captain’s Journal.” Von Arnim) was published, detailing a method 
by which the difficulties of teaching minor tactics in garrison were 
surmounted. The exercises were most elementary, and though the 
distances and tactics no longer conform to requirements, the method 
is as useful and interesting today as it was on the date of publi- 
cation. There is hardly a post in the Marine Corps that has not 
in its immediate vicinity as many topographical features for exer- 
cises as the post discussed in Von Arnim’s book. 

The Army Service Schools have recently published two booklets 
upon this same subject: “Studies in Minor Tactics, 1915,” and 
Captain Bjornstad’s “Small Problems for Infantry.” The problems 
in both of these studies are conducted on maps. It is only in 
the preface of Captain Bjornstad’s book that emphasis 1s laid upon 
the fact that the importance of this kind of study is in the method 
taught. Misunderstanding of the true relation of map problems 
to the training of enlisted men may lead to attempts to instruct 
noncommissioned officers by having them study the problems given 
in these books. 

Considerable imagination is required to convert conventional 
map signs into mental pictures of what the ground actually looks 
like. Special training in map making, map reading, and tactical 
exercises is necessary before a student can properly conduct minor 
To the average noncommissioned 


tactical exercises on a map. 
officer, the map problem might just as well be written in Sanskrit 
or Russian. Attempts to conduct map problems with enlisted men 
are more harmful than good, for the most simple maneuvers are 
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swathed in a cloak of mystery that confuses and discourages the 
men and causes them to lose self-confidence. 

There is a clear line of demarcation between the proper use 
of map problems and exercises on the actual terrain. When the 
maneuvering troops cover too large an area to be swept by the eye, 
the plans must be laid out on the map. The relation of the details 
of the problem to each other can be truly appreciated only in this 
way, and the use of the map, whether for instruction or in active 
campaign, becomes natural and proper. When, however, the prob- 
lem is so restricted in scope that all of the troops concerned and 
the essential surroundings can be actually seen by the leader, the 
problem should be conducted as an exercise on the ground. It is 
inconceivable that a squad leader would ever be called upon in 
campaign to post a sentinel or to conduct a patrol on the map. 
Why, then, should he be required to go through the forced and 
unnatural process of conducting such problems on the map? 

Noncommissioned officers—and all men trained for scouting— 
should be trained to read road maps, to be able to pick out prominent 
topographical features on such maps, and to make sketches of 
restricted areas, outguard positions, fords, etc. Beyond that, map 
work is largely a waste of time, unless they are to be educated as 
topographers instead of squad and section leaders. This should 
not be separate from other forms of instruction. Map reading, 
the sketching of fords, noting the characteristics of bridges, etc., 
should be coincident with exercises in reconnaissance. Instruction 
sketching of outguard positions should be a part of every outpost 
exercise. With Americans it is necessary to teach why as well as 
how. 

Those who have read Von Arnim’s book will recall that in 
each of the exercises described the men were marched to a 
selected point and then conducted through the posting of an out- 
post, an attack, etc. Every detail was carried out in full and the 
reasons for the dispositions explained to the men. Throughout all 
of the description is apparent the fact that the ground had been 
carefully studied beforehand, and the exercises selected to fit 
the ground. 

The proper planning of an exercise in minor tactics involves 
much more labor than its subsequent conduct. It is not sufficient 
to decide that a certain position on a road is a good place for a 
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sentry squad. The ground to right, left, and rear must be recon- 
noitered to insure that it is such as would be chosen as part of a 
general outpost line. If defense against attack on the outpost 
is to be part of the exercise, the ground in front must be recon- 
noitered to determine from which direction the enemy should properly 
attack. When all of the details have been provided for, a short 
but clear and complete story must be concocted, leading up naturally 
to the tactical situation with which the exercise begins. This is 
essential to arouse interest and to impress upon the squad leader 
the relation of the duties of his squad to the larger duties of the 
company and the regiment. Instruction proceeds most rapidly and 
satisfactorily when the men are made to feel at every step the 
importance of their individual work to the success of a whole cam- 
paign. All of this requires, on the part of the company officers, 
imagination, ingenuity, and hard work, but it is valuable and 
intensely interesting practice. Indeed, they will usually find them- 
selves reaping far greater benefits than do the men. Napoleon 
attributed his almost uncanny skill in quickly solving tactical situ- 
ations to the fact that he thought about them always. 

The training of enlisted men for field service should be 
systematized, not only for ease in carrying it out, but also in order 
to insure placing elementary instruction before more complicated 
exercises. To avoid loss of time in the field, a certain amount of 
instruction must be given indoors, but it should be reduced to a 
minimum. The object here is to impart information to the soldier, 
rather than to test his knowledge. Instruction should therefore be 
given in the form of lectures and discussions; rarely by recitation 
methods. The principles governing minor tactical situations are 
best impressed upon the memory by applying them, during the 
lecture, to simple problems similar to the ones to be solved later 
in the field. The theory of topographical sketching must also be 
taught, but indoor work cannot ordinarily go much beyond drill in 
the use of instruments and conventional signs. If a B.-H. relief 
map is available, sketching methods can be practiced to a certain 
extent, and tactical problems can be well illustrated. The relief 
map is, however, only an improvement on the flat map; it can be 
used, not as a substitute for field exercises, but only to lead up 
to them. 

While this preliminary work is going forward, the company 
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officers should read and study the problems in—let us say—patrol- 
ling, in the two Army Service School publications already men- 
tioned. In connection with this study they should be read what 
the Field Service Regulations have to say on the subject of recon- 
naissance. Having thus refreshed their minds on the points involved 
in leading a patrol, they should go together out a road in the 
vicinity of the post and select points at which various incidents 
might happen to a patrol in actual campaign in that kind of 
country. Every detail should be carefully examined in order that 
nothing unnatural be included. Incidents should be chosen to 
such, for example, as the reasons 
for adopting particular formations, the importance of sending back 
information, etc. In order to sustain interest, the situations should 
follow each other in an ascending scale of excitement to the climax 
of a fight. On the way back to the post, a story that throws a 
glamor about the whole affair can be composed and perfected. 
What the men have been taught can also be compared with what 
they should know before undertaking such an exercise, and any 
deficiences noted and corrected. Not until then will all be ready. 

The patrol exercise is suggested as the first to be undertaken 
as it covers the greatest amount of ground and will give, both 
in the preparation and in the conduct, opportunities to pick out 
positions for exercises in advance and rear guards, outposts, etc. 

Where two or more companies are stationed at a post, it is 
preferable that the company officers plan independently the exer- 
cises for their men. There will be greater variety in the use made 
of the terrain, and greater opportunity to display ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. 

The advantage of this method of instruction lies in the fact 
that what has been done several times in practice becomes the 
natural and normal thing to do in the serious business of war. 
Perplexity and uncertainty are eliminated and the soldier gains confi- 
dence from the feeling that he is competent to meet any situation 
that may arise. The terrain exercise, carefully and naturally con- 
ducted, approaches very nearly the real thing in war experience, 
and experience is one of the things that men do not readily forget. 
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ECHOES OF THE WAR OF 1812 


HE brilliant achievements of the American Navy in the War 

of 1812, both in single ship engagements and in the flotilla 

fights on Lakes Erie and Champlain, went far towards 
redeeming the monotonous story of disaster to our arms on shore. 
The Marine Corps shared nobly the honors won by Perry and 
MacDonough, Hull and Bainbridge and the other intrepid captains 
of the Fleet. Hidden in the files of the Navy Department, and in 
the Headquarters of the Marine Corps, are many unpublished 
reports of the work done by the Marines in that war. To add to the 
picture of life in the Corps in those days, and to recall the story 
of the Battle of Bladensburg, the following extracts from an obscure 
periodical of those years are reproduced for what is probably the 
first time. It is to be regretted, however, that the historian of the 
Battle of Bladensburg saw fit, as did all his compatriots, to attempt 
to distort the disgraceful rout at Bladensburg into a gallant stand of 
an inferior force against a far superior force of redcoats. That 
Capt. Joshua Barney’s seamen and Capt. Samuel Miller’s marines 
stood their ground in the face of a withering fire, and would have 
most probably saved Washington from the British invasion, had 
the undisciplined militiamen who composed more than half of 
General Winder’s force not broken and fled in disorder at the first 
volley, is now clearly established by history. The tale of the 
Battle of Bladensburg that follows is, therefore, of interest as reflect- 
ing the bombastic attitude of the Colonial press, rather than as an 
accurate story of the operations before Washington. The Gazette 
is indebted to Mr. Aymar Embury II, of Englewood, New Jersey, 
for the following extracts in which frequent reference is made to 
the Marine Corps. The extracts are from The War, a mushroom 
weekly newspaper that sprang up in New York at the outbreak of 
the War of 1812, enjoyed a great vogue, and then suspended publi- 
cation when the war was over. 


THE BATTLE OF BLADENSBURG 


As related in The War the story of Bladensburg, and the capture 
of Washington, begins abruptly with: 
192 
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“Many of those who were in the engagement at Bladens- 
burg have arrived in the city. No satisfactory account of the 
affair is received, as each was too much engaged at the time 
and too much exhausted since with fatigue and extraordi- 
nary privations to give a distinct account. 

“We learn generally that on Wednesday, in the forenoon, 
a severe engagement took place at Bladensburg, which is 6 
miles from Washington. Upon the approach of the enemy, 
our artillery and infantry opened upon them with briskness 
and did considerable execution, as numbers were seen to fall. 
The enemy marched steadily forward in close column, appar- 
ently disregarding the fire and reserving their own until our 
troops began to retreat, when they let drive at them. Our 
troops, not being one-quarter equal to the enemy in number, 
received orders to retire, and fled in all directions. The enemy 
pursued their course to Washington. What has taken place 
since we are yet to learn. Reports, which appear correct, 
state that the navy yard was destroyed by our troops, pursuant 
to previous orders, grounded on emergency; and it is also 
rumored that the Capitol and President’s house are blown up. 

“Commander Barney, with his gallant flotilla crew, bravely 
disputed the entrance of the enemy into the city. They 
fought most desperately, but, like the rest, were overpowered 
by numbers, literally ten to one. 

“The Baltimore troops, in the first instance, bore the brunt 
of the battle, and behaved with the utmost coolness and 
courage. Twice they bore so hard on the enemy as to ‘stagger 
his progress.’ 

“It is believed General Winder has taken a position near 
Fredericktown. 

“As yet we have not ascertained our loss. Reports, as 
usual, have exaggerated it, as several have been reported to 
be among the slain who have arrived among us. It is certain 
General Stansbury, Commodore Barney, Major Pinkney, and 
Captain Sterrett are among the wounded, the brave commo- 
dore very severely. The President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of War were in view 
of the enemy when they advanced. 

“Since the above was prepared we are informed Commo- 
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dore Barney was slightly wounded in the shoulder, and also 
through the thigh, by which last shot his horse was killed 
under him. 

CAPTURE OF WASHINGTON CITY 


“It is our painful duty in this paper to place on record 
the melancholy fact that the Capital of the United States has 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, and, what renders the 
circumstances the more mortifying to every American heart, 
by a force of only six or eight thousand men. We are yet 
without any official detail of this great disaster, but shall 
present our readers with the latest and most authentic intelli- 
gence relating to it collected from various sources. 

“On the night of the 16th instant the British fleet in Chesa- 
peake Bay, at anchor off Point Lookout, were reinforced by 
thirty sail of vessel, five of which were transports, making 
their whole force amount to fifty-one sail. On the 17th they 
proceeded up the Bay, and a detachment of the fleet ascended 
the Patuxent as high as Benedict, about 22 miles from Wash- 
ington city, where they debarked their men. About the same 
time, it appears, another body of men were landed from an- 
other detachment of the fleet at a point on the Potomac. On 
the approach of the enemy, Commodore Barney ordered his 
flotilla to be blown up to prevent its falling into their hands. 

“Our troops, under General Winder, advanced towards 
the enemy as far as Bladensburg, 6 miles from Washington, 
at which place a severe engagement took place. 

AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF WASHINGTON 

“Having witnessed the unhappy occurrence at Washing- 
ton, I will, agreebly to your request, put them on paper, that, 
if necessary, they may be used to correct some of the many 
erroneous reports which are circulating. 

“T arrived at Washington on Sunday, the 21st instant. At 
that time the officers of Government and the citizens were 
very apprehensive of an attack from the British, who had 
landed a force on the Patuxent. Their numbers had not 
been ascertained, but reports were various, stating them from 
1,000 to 16,000. General Winder was stationed near the 
Wood-Yard, with about 2,000 men, hourly expecting large 
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reinforcements from every quarter, particularly from Balti- 
more, 8,000 men having been ordered to march immediately 
from that place. On Sunday the public officers were all en- 
gaged in packing and sending off their books and the citizens 
their furniture. On Monday this business was continued 
with great industry, and many families left the city. The 
specie was removed from all the banks in the district. Re- 
ports were very current that Winder had received large rein- 
forcements, so that it was believed by many well-informed 
persons that he would have 10,000 men embodied in the course 
of the week. In the expectation that there was a very consid- 
erable force collected, the President, accompanied by the Sec- 
retary of War and of the Navy, left the city for the camp. 
They arrived there late that night, and the next morning, 
finding but 3,000 men and learning that the Baltimore troops 
were encamped at Bladensburg, they returned to the city on 
Tuesday to make further arrangements. All the books and 
papers were sent off and the citizens generally left the place. 
“In the course of that day a scouting party from General 
Winder’s army had a skirmish with the British guards, and 
returned to camp with such tidings as induced General Win- 
der to retire to the city with his army, which he accomplished 
by 9 o’clock in the evening, burnt the old bridge about one 
mile and a half from the Navy Yard, and prepared to defend 
that passage. In the event of the British being too strong, 
the bridge was to be blown up, for which he had everything 
prepared. At this post he remained the whole night, expect- 
ing the enemy’s forces. On Wednesday morning I walked 
through the army and remained at the bridge until 10 o’clock, 
when advice was received that the enemy had taken the 
Bladensburg road. The troops were immediately put in mo- 
tion, and by 12 o’clock the whole were on their march, in the 
hope of forming a junction with the Baltimore troops before 
the enemy reached Bladensburg. This was only partially 
accomplished when the battle commenced and was contested 
by the Baltimore troops and the men from the flotilla with 
great spirit and gallantry until it appeared useless for so 
small a force, very badly supported, to stand against six 
thousand regulars, all picked men and well supplied. A re- 
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treat was ordered, when the President, who had been on 
horseback with the army the whole day, retired from the 
mortifying scene and left the city on horseback, accompanied 
by General Mason and Mr. Carroll. At Georgetown the 
President met his lady, she having left the city only a half- 
hour before him, having remained with great firmness and 
composure at the President’s house until a messenger brought 
her the tidings that the British were within a few miles of 
the city and that our army was retreating without any chance 
of being rallied so as to check their march. 

“The President and Secretary of State went to Virginia 
with their families; the other officers of Government went to 
Fredericktown, where the Government is to be formed and 
where the President intends to meet his Secretaries next 
week. I remained at the President’s house until all our army 
had passed and ninety-nine hundredths of the citizens gone, 
leaving nothing but empty walls. I fell into the trail of the 
army and marched about 4 miles on the Frederick road. 
3eing much fatigued, I turned off into a wood and found 
good quarters in a farmhouse on the hill back of Peace’s. 
Soon after reaching there, at 9 o’clock on Wednesday even- 
ing, a signal gun was discharged and the President’s house, 
the Capitol and many other buildings were at the same mo- 
ment in a blaze, which continued nearly all night. 

“On Thursday morning I proceeded with the army to 
Montgomery courthouse, where General Winder’s headquar- 
ters were established. I had some conversation with him. 
He appeared to regret very much that he had not been able 
to make a greater resistance, although he was perfectly satis- 
fied that a successful resistance could not have been made 
with the force in the neighborhood of Washington, since, 
had it all been brought together before the action, it would 
not have been so large as that opposed to him, and our force 
was principally militia and that of the enemy all regulars and 
picked men. 

“The uncertainty on which road the enemy intended to 
attack the city compelled him to keep his force divided, occa- 
sioned frequent marches and counter marches, which at this 
hot season was quite too much for our militia, particularly as 
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the Quartermaster’s Department was either shamefully neg- 
lected or the officers unable to procure supplies; for it is a 
fact that our men suffered severely, not only for accommoda- 
tions, but for bread and meat; and after retreating to the 
courthouse at Montgomery they could not get quarters and 
provisions, not even a tent to cover them from the rain. 

“It is to be hoped that the officers of the army in every 
part of the United States will take warning from this sad 
lesson, and provide an abundance of provisions and of tents; 
for it is impossible for men to fight if they are not well fed 
and if they are not sheltered from the rains and fogs when 
they sleep. Our army may with truth be said to have been 
beaten by fatigue before they saw the enemy. It is indeed a 
very bad plan to march troops far in the hot sun the day on 
which they are to fight, and it is still worse not to have them 
well supplied with provisions, especially bread, which can so 
easily be baked hard and each man furnished with a com- 
petency for several days. And as all armies are liable to be 
defeated, provision should be made for such a state of things 
and the requisite depots made at the proper places for the 
army to retire to, as when they do retire it is to be presumed 
that when they are so much fatigued and many of them 
wounded and after having lost a great portion of their bag- 
gage and provisions at such a time they require immediate 
food and repose more than at any other. Consequently more 
pains should be taken so as to provide quarters and make sea- 
sonable deposits of provisions. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS 


“The British left Bladensburg Thursday night by the road 
to the Patuxent, carrying with them as many of their 
wounded as forty-nine horses could drag in wagons, carts and 
carriages. They left eighty-three wounded behind and thirty 
men to take care of them. Among the former were two 
colonels and one major. The last died a few hours later. It 
is supposed their loss in killed and wounded amounted to 500. 
The field and road in front of Commodore Barney’s battery 
was strewed with dead men and horses. None but officers 
being on the latter, their loss must have been severe. Before 
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the Commodore ordered a retreat his horse was shot under 
him, he was himself badly wounded, with several of his offi- 
cers and men, and the enemy had surrounded his brave band, 
having driven his right flank, composed of regulars, from 
their post and thereby got in his rear. General Ross acknowl- 
edged his fire to have been tremendous, and that his first gun 
laid ten of his men in the dust. 

“One advantage their men had over ours was their carry- 
ing each from sixty cartridges upwards. They, however, 
were so loaded with their ammunition, knapsacks, etc., and 
were so overpowered by their rapid march that many fell 
dead in the road. As they passed through Bladensburg their 
mouths were open, gasping for breath, and their officers were 
driving them forward with their swords and espontoons. 
Twelve were buried in one field that had not one wound. 

“Commodore Barney’s wound will be tedious, but not 
dangerous. He has been removed to his residence on Elk 
Ridge. Captain Miller, of the Marines, was badly wounded 
in the arm whilst ably supporting the Commodore’s left. 
Many of his men, as well as the brave flotilla boys, were killed 
and wounded. Among the latter still remaining at Bladens- 
bury are as follows: James Hooper, dangerously; George 
Lawder, do.; John Denny, do.; Wilson Denight, flesh, and 
Harry Jones, do. 

“A deserter who was in the battle states that Colonel 
Thornton, of the Eighty-fifth Regiment, was shot from his 
horse, a gray, early in the battle; that Major Wood, of the 
Twenty-ninth, fell shortly after, and that he believed from 
three to four hundred have deserted from the enemy. 


FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER 


“Mr. Monroe has, in pursuance of the united requests of 
the commanders of the various description of troops as- 
sembled in this district, accepted the command of the mili- 
tary force now in the vicinity. 

“General Armstrong, having yesterday retired from the 
execution of the duties of Secretary of War in this district, 
in consequence probably of the prejudice which has been 


excited against him among the troops, the duties of his office 
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also have been temporarily consigned to the Secretary of 
State, who immediately entered on the discharge of them. 
Many measures were forthwith put in a train of execution 
which it may not now be proper to announce and the effect 
of which will be seen in due time. 

“The President of the United States was not only active 
during the engagement which took place with the enemy, 
but had been exerting himself for two or three days previ- 
ous, and has been personally active ever since. Everyone 
joins in attributing to him the greatest merit. 

“The enemy continued last night still at Alexandria emp- 
tying the warehouses, as agreed on in the capitulation, which 
will be found in our columns—a capitulation of such a nature 
as the citizens of Georgetown indignantly repelled an invita- 
tion to enter into. Two of the frigates or vessels of war are 
said to have gone down yesterday, but there are doubtless 
others below to supply their place. 

“Night before last, we learn, nine transports of the larg- 
est class entered the Patuxent River. Their destination is for 
the present only a matter of conjecture. 

“Troops are every hour arriving in this city in larger or 
smaller corps, which it would be difficult, if we wished, to 
enumerate. Among those arrived or expected are a number 
of seamen under their gallant commanders. 

“When we remarked in our paper of yesterday that pri- 
vate property had in general been scrupulously respected by 
the enemy during his late incursion, we spoke what we be- 
lieved from a hasty survey, and perhaps without sufficient in- 
quiry. Greater respect was certainly paid to private property 
than has usually been exhibited by the enemy in all his ma- 
rauding parties.” 


A MODERN VERSION 


As an admirable contrast to the flowery and inaccurate style 
that found favor with the public in those days, a recent version 
of the Battle of Bladensburg is set forth by the Society of the Sons 
of Revolution of the District of Columbia in a committee report on 
the project of commemorating the gallant stand of the seamen and 
marines commanded by Capt. Joshua Barney, U. S. Navy, on 
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August 24, 1814 by the erection of a tablet on the battlefield. 
Brig. Gen. George Richards, Paymaster of the Corps, was one of 
the committee that made the report, a part of which is herewith 
reproduced: 


“Captain Barney was in command of a Flotilla, equipped 
by the government to protect the waters of the Chesapeake 
against the British advance. About August 21st news was 
received that the British had landed a force of four or five 
thousand men at Benedict, for the purpose of seizing the 
Capitol. Captain Barney immediately landed 400 men 
leaving the vessels in charge of a subordinate, with 
orders to set them on fire if attacked. On the following day 
this order was executed and his flotilla burned. On the 23d 
Captain Barney marched into Washington and took up his 
quarters at the old marine barracks. It was determined to 
oppose the British advance at Bladensburg. The marines at 
the navy yard and at the marine barracks with the flotilla 
men left the navy yard on the morning of the 24th and 
arrived at Bladensburg where they were formed about a mile 
west of that town, holding the center of General Winder’s 
position. The actual force of General Winder amounted to but 
3,000 men, of whom only 1,400 were regulars, and these 
included the marines and flotilla men under Captain Barney. 
The enemy numbered 7,000 corps d’elite, and consisted of the 
Eighty-fifth Foot, the fourth and forty-fourth regiments, 
the Twenty-first Fusileers, two battalions of Royal Marines, 
200 seamen, with a detachment of marine artillery. At 11.30 
a. m., after a short skirmish, at the crossing of a bridge, the 
militia fell back. The British column then appeared, follow- 
ing the line of the public road. Captain Barney took com- 
mand of the artillery in person, while Captain Miller, of 
the marines, commanded the remainder of the two detach- 
ments armed as infantry. The marines formed in line on 
the right of the artillery, while the seamen were drawn up a 
little in the rear and on the right flank of the marines so 
that they might fire over their heads. Captain Barney opened 
fire on the British with a heavy discharge of round shot and 


grape. The column of the enemy was staggered and imme- 
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diately gave ground. A second attempt to advance was 
repulsed in the same manner. Then the enemy was obliged 
to make an oblique movement to Barney’s left into some 
open fields, and there they deployed forward. The British 
here threw out a brigade of light troops and advanced in 
fine style upon Barney. Captain Miller, with the marines 
and that portion of the seamen who acted as infantry, met 
this charge in a gallant manner. After a short conflict they 
drove the British troops back upon their supporting column. 
The marines and seamen manifested the utmost steadiness. 
There can be no question, had they been properly supported, 
but that the British would have been routed. No troops, 
however, remained in line except those under Captain Barney 
and Captain Miller. After these defeats the enemy made no 
new attempt to advance directly upon Captain Barney. 
They then endeavored and were successful in forcing the 
troops on Barney’s right from the field. The British then pre- 
pared to turn to the rear of Captain Barney. By this time 
Captain Barney, Captain Miller, and several other officers 
were wounded, and victory being impossible against odds so 
great, the order was given to retreat. Barney’s defense had 
been too obstinate to admit of his carrying off his guns, 
amounting to ten pieces, and these were abandoned. The 
British loss in front of the marines and seamen amounted 
to one captain, two lieutenants, five sergeants, and fifty-six 
men killed; two lieutenant colonels, one major, one captain, 
fourteen lieutenants, two ensigns, ten sergeants, and 155 
men wounded. The marines under Captain Miller lost nearly 
one-third in casualties; the flotilla men also suffered con- 
siderably, though in a smaller proportion. The marines and 
flotilla men were justly applauded at the time for their 
excellent conduct on this occasion. No troops could have 
stood better. 

“This Committee furnishes herewith a map, supplied 
through the courtesy of the Army War College, this city, 
upon which Captain Barney’s position and that of the flotilla 
men and marines are marked. This position is on or near to 
what is known as the Bladensburg Road, or the highway to 
Baltimore, Md. A bowlder should be procured and placed 
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at that spot in plain view from the road, and the tablet should 

be fixed securely to the bowlder. This tablet should be 

appropriately inscribed as erected under the auspices of the 

Sons of the Revolution in the District of Columbia, to com- 

memorate and mark the spot where Capt. Joshua Barney, 

U. S. Navy, conducted his spirited defense against the 

British attack upon Washington, D. C., August 24, 1814.” 

SHADES OF NICK CARTER 

That the journalists of 1812 possessed the qualities that made 
the authors of Deadwood Dick, Nick Carter and other well-known 
juveniles famous, is plainly evident in the account of a thwarted 
firing squad as reproduced by The War from the Norfolk Herald 
of September 5, 1812, which was headed “Reprieve of Marine.” 
The dramatic appearance of the officer with the traditional reprieve 
must have proved doubly welcome to the “devoted victim,” tortured 
as he was by the lofty sentiments of Lieutenant Swift, and under 
the aim of “the engines of death.” 

“A private in Lieutenant Swift’s corps of marines, stationed at 
the navy yard, had been sentenced to be shot for deserting his post 
while on guard, and Saturday, the 5th instant, was appointed the 
day of execution. 

The awful moment was announced by the solemn roll of the 
drum; the delinquent was conducted from the prison with the 
ceremonies customary on such occasions, and led to the fatal spot 
where he was to suffer. The whole detachment were under arms, 
twelve of whom were selected to execute the sentence. When the 
procession halted, Lieutenant Swift addressed them as nearly as we 
could recollect in the following terms: 

“Sotprers—An awful scene is now presented for your 
contemplation. You behold before you one of your comrades, 
about to pay the forfeit of that crime which it has been my 
constant duty to warn you against; he enlisted to serve his 
country, and deserted. In peace this is a crime of the first 
magnitude, and its penalty, death; how enormous then is the 
transgression of this man, who has deserted his country in 
the hour of peril. But to the crime of desertion is superadded 
that of perjury. The sacred oath, which binds a soldier to his 
duty and his country, is most shamefully violated, in the case 
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of desertion. The punishment that follows, none of you 
can plead ignorance of. The Articles of War have been 
repeatedly read to you. You know the penalty attached to 
desertion, and all other crimes therein enumerated. You 
have voluntarily entered for the service of your country, 
and bound yourselves by the most solemn tie, to discharge 
your duty with fidelity. The unhappy object before you was 
well aware of the consequences which have followed his 
crime, and has sinned with his eyes open! I beseech you, 
soldiers, to take warning from his fate; fulfill the solemn 
obligations enjoined upon you, and refrain from the guilty 
path into which he has wandered to his own destruction. 

“You must be sensible how grateful it would be to my 
feelings, never to see or hear any cause of complaint against 
you. If any of you are illy treated by your commanding 
officer, or even by the high authorities under which he serves, 
it will not justify disobedience or desertion on your part. 
No, there is a tribunal to which you can appeal for redress, 
and obtain ample justice. Therefore let me admonish you 
once more to perform your duty to your country like good 
and faithful soldiers; so shall you gain the confidence and 
esteem of your commanding officer, and the thanks of your 
country.” 


At the conclusion of this speech, a solemn pause ensued—a 
signal was given, and immediately the engines of death were aimed 
at the devoted victim. Another pause—and the arm of death was 
arrested ; an officer rushed through the crowd, holding a paper in 
his hand—it was a reprieve! 





MARINES IN THE FLEET 

The text of the Naval Bill of 1812, as shown in The War, 
reveals two striking points in the size of the marine detachments 
assigned to the four 74-gun ships, and in the employment of a 
schoolmaster, whose energies were most probably intended for the 
instruction of the twenty midshipmen assigned to each of the 74’s. 
The total strength of the marine detachment: one captain, one first 
and one second lieutenant of marines, three sergeants, three corpor- 
als, one drummer, one fifer and sixty marines, is strikingly similar in 
both commissioned and enlisted personnel to that of the marine 
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detachment of a capital ship in the Fleet 105 years later. ‘The 
proportion of marines to seamen, double that of today, was undoubt- 
edly due to the unruly character of the sailormen of those hardy 
times. As given by The War, the Naval Bill was: 


INCREASE——MARINE CORPS 
Congressional 


“The bill directing the Secretary of the Treasury to remit 
the merchants bonds, etc., has passed both houses of Congress. 

“The following bill to increase the Navy of the United 
States has also passed both houses. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
that the President of the United States shall be, and he is 
hereby authorized forthwith to cause to be built, equipped and 
employed, four ships to rate seventy-four guns, and ships 
to rate forty-four guns each. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, that there shall be 
employed on board each of the said ships of seventy-four 
guns each, one captain, six lieutenants, one captain, one first 
Jieutenant and one second lieutenant of marines, one surgeon, 
one chaplain, one purser, and three surgeon’s mates. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, that there shall be 
employed in each of the said ships, carrying seventy-four 
guns, the following warrant officers, who shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States; one master, one 
second master, three master’s mates, one boatswain, one gun- 
ner, one carpenter, one sailmaker, and twenty midshipmen ; 
and the following petty officers, who shall be appointed by the 
captains of the ships, respectively, in which they are to be 
employed; viz, one armorer, six boatswain’s mates, three 
gunner’s mates, two carpenter’s mates, one sailmaker’s mate, 
one cooper, one steward, one master at arms, one cook, one 
coxswain, one boatswain’s yeoman, one gunner’s yeoman, one 
carpenter’s yeoman, ten quarter-gunners, eight quarter-mas- 
ters, and one clerk and one schoolmaster, also to be appointed 
by the captain. 
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“Src. 4. And be it further enacted, that the crews of each 
of the said ships of seventy-four guns shall consist of 200 
able seamen, 300 ordinary seamen and boys, three sergeants, 
three corporals, one drummer, one fifer, and sixty marines. 

“Sec, 5. And be it further enacted, that the pay of the 
schoolmaster shall be twenty-five dollars per month and two 
rations. 

“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, that the sum of two 
millions five hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby appropriated, out of any monies in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the building and equipping the 
aforesaid ships of war. 

“The resolution of thanks, etc., to our naval heroes has 
been passed.” 


THE DAYS OF PRIZE MONIES 





The War, in relating the distribution of $168,000 captured by 


Commodore Rodgers’ squadron, reveals the fact that such a prize 
captured by a 74-gun ship would have allotted the sum of $763.63 


to each of the three marine officers. 











“On Friday the specie, amounting to about 168,000 dollars, 
captured by Commodore Rodgers’ squadron on board the 
British packet Szwallow, bound from Jamaica to England, 
was landed at the Navy Yard in Charlestown, under the 
direction and orders of the marshal of the district, who 
caused it to be placed in six wagons, which with colors flying 
and drums beating, attended by the boat’s crews of the 
squadron, and protected by a guard of marines, proceeded 
through Charlestown and Boston to the State Bank, where 
it was deposited, amidst the huzzas of a large collection of 
spectators. 

“Prize money, etc., captured by national vessels belongs 
one-half to the United States, and the other half to the cap- 
tors. This half is divided into twenty parts, and distributed 
as follows: 
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Twentieths 
i CE CRI 5 oun 5s. oc wen oe ase gn ena s suka 3 
To the sea lieutenants and sailing masters............ 2 
To the marine officers, surgeons, pursers, boatswains, 
gunners, carpenters, masters’ mates, and chaplains 2 
To midshipmen, surgeon’s mates, captain’s clerk, school- 
master, boatswain’s mates, gunner’s mates, carpenter’s 
mates, ship’s stewards, sailmakers, masters at arms, 
RIGRNTOLS DR CORO vik ches cae e ase Vene 3 
To gunner’s yeomen, boastwain’s yeomen, quartermas- 
ters, quarter gunners, coopers, sailmaker’s mates, 
sergeants and corporals of marines, drummers and 
fifers, and extra petty officers.......... eeeN na Ks ; 3 
To seamen, ordinary seamen, marines and boys....... 7 
20 





“Of the specie captured by the squadron, one-half amounts 
to 84,000 dollars. We trust that a resolve will pass Congress 
relinquishing the half which accrues to the public, to our 


gallant tars.” 






































THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
MEDALS 


Corpi. Bert VAN Moss, U. S. Marine Corps 


Part I 
HE value of coins and medals as enduring records of events 
has often been emphasized. All original documents and con- 
temporary accounts of occurrences are of peculiar importance 
to the conscientious historian. Medals are original documents in 
metal. In studying them, we study history at its source. As con- 
tributions to the knowledge of the history of portraiture, dress, and 
habits, as indices of then existing information in architecture, geog- 
raphy, and the natural sciences, and as means of restoring the knowl- 
edge of structures long destroyed, medals are not to be underesti- 
mated. They are a body of history, or perhaps a collection of pictures 
in miniature, or so many maps explaining ancient geography. It is 
safer, it has been said, to quote a medal man than an historian. One 
is to look upon a cabinet of medals as a treasure, not of money, but of 
knowledge and as the means by which a conqueror has sometimes 
discharged a debt to posterity after he has ruined or defaced a strong 
place by delivering a model of it as it stood, whole and entire, so as in 
some measure to repair the mischief of his shells and cannon. 

Medals themselves are closely connected with coins and so 
interwoven that the study of one is the study of both. Coins, al- 
though they confirm history, rarely correct it, and never very 
greatly. Some remarkable exceptions to this rule are cited; for 
example, the Bactrian and Indian coins, which have supplied the 
outlines of a portion of history which was otherwise almost wholly 
lost. 

But perhaps the most interesting manner in which coins and 
medals illustrate history is in their bearing contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary, portraits of the most famous kings and captains 
from the time of the first successors of Alexander the Great to the 
present age, whereas pictures do not afford portraits in any number 
before the latter part of the Middle Ages; and works of sculpture, 
although occupying in this respect the same place as coins in the 
last-mentioned period and under the Roman Empire, are neither so 
numerous nor so authentic. 
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There is no more delightful companion in historical reading 
than a cabinet of coins and medals. The strength and energy of 
Alexander, the ferocity of Mithradates, the philosophic calmness of 
Antonius, the obstinate ferocity of Nero, and the brutality of 
Caracalla are as plain on the coins as in the pages of history. While 
coins and medals thus illustrate the events of history, they have an 
equally direct bearing on the belief of the nations by which they 
were issued, and in this reference lies no small part of their value 
in connection with history. Coins are scarcely less valuable in 
relation to geography than to history. The position of towns on 
the sea or on rivers, the race of their inhabitants, and many similar 
particulars are positively fixed on numismatic evidence. The art 
or sculpture of which coin engraving is the offspring receives the 
greatest illustration from numismatics. Not only is the memory of 
lost statues preserved to us in the designs of ancient coins, but 
those of Greece afford admirable examples of that skill by which 
her sculptors attained their great renown. The Italian medals of 
the Renaissance are scarcely less useful as records of the progress 
and characteristics of art, and, placed side by side of the Greek and 
Roman coins, complete the most remarkable comparative series of 
monuments illustrating the history of the great schools of art that 
can be brought together. 


THE COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL 


The medal, in the sense of a metallic souvenir, usually moneti- 
form, commemorating an individual or an event, but not destined 
for circulation as a coin and not sharing with the coin its legal 
character, is distinctly modern. In order to clarify this statement 
it will be instructive to trace the history of the word medal. The 
Low Latin medalia, medalea, or medalla, was used in two senses— 
first, to denote the smallest coin current, to wit, the abol, the half 
of the denier; secondly, old coins which were no longer in circula- 
tion. From the Low Latin came the Italian medaglia, which was 
also used in the second meaning to apply to old coins which had 
become the object of collectors’ interest. When the custom of 
collecting old coins spread from Italy to France, the word médaille 
came into the French language, the earliest known writing in which 
it occurs dating at the end of the fifteenth century. This earlier 
meaning of médaille persisted for several centuries, and was until 
very recently used by French numismatic writers on Greek and 
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Roman coins. When in Italy the idea of making commemorative 
pieces after the style of the old Roman coms and “medallions” was 
conceived, about the middle of the fifteenth century, and the medal 
in the modern sense was created, medaglia took on this new mean- 
ing, and at a later period, when the medal became known in France, 
médaille, from which is derived our “medal,” assumed also this 
second meaning. 

From the derivation of the word and the absence of medals 
among the numismatic monuments of the Middle Ages, it would 
appear that the medal was invented in the modern period. But 
was it not known to the ancient world? Two answers have been 
given to this question—an unqualified denial, and an assertion that 
some at least of the numismatic products of the Roman series, at 
any rate, correspond to the medal as it is defined today. This 
definition explains the medal as a piece of metal whose function 
is purely commemorative, and which does not possess a legal value, 
enabling it to circulate as a coin in the settlement of contracts. It 
is agreed by all numismatic authorities that the Greek series, the 
so-called “medallions” of Syracuse, the dodecadrachms of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and the twenty-stater gold piece of Ecratides 
of Bactria are simply higher denominations, multiples of the drachm 
and stater unit. By reason of their unusual denomination, they 
are somewhat removed from the ordinary currency, and they pos- 
sess a commemorative character and high artistic value. But they 
were struck at the regular mints as a circulating numerary, and 
had not the purely personal and occasional character of the medal. 
Parallels for the issue of such coin multiples exist in many modern 
coinages. The Venetian oscella, though not a multiple, is an ex- 
ample of a piece which lies on the border that separates the coin 
from the medal, partaking as it does of the nature of both. All 
such pieces—coin medals or medallic coins—should be recognized 
as part coin and part medal, but as none the less belonging to the 
coin class. 

The infinitely broader scope of the modern medal, its absolute 
demarcation from the coin, the fact that it is no longer the preroga- 
tive of sovereigns alone, characterize it as a new production. That 
the old Roman “medallions” were its inspiration is apparent from 
the origin of the word medaglia, as shown above, and from the 
style of the earliest medals. The first medals known to us are two 
pieces struck in 1390 by the Carraras, lords of Padua. 
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THEIR TERMINOLOGY 

No uniform terminology for the various products of the medallic 
art has ever been employed. The words medal, medallion, plaquette, 
and plaque have been so loosely and vaguely used that it seems only 
logical to try to restrict the application of the terms to definite 
classes of objects. The word medal has a generic usage by which 
it includes, broadly, all of these terms except plaque. It is also 
used in a restricted sense of a circular piece, round or oval, and is 
thus distinguished from the plaquette, which is a rectangular, ob- 
long, square, or octagonal piece. Its application would seem to be 
limited to pieces not exceeding 150 millimeters in diameter. The 
large circular pieces, round or oval, ranging from 150 millimeters 
to 50 centimeters, are called medallions. The word plaque and 
plaquette stand in a relation analogous to that borne by medallion 
and medal. The plaquette ranges from 200 millimeters to 50 centi- 
meters in one of its dimensions, and rectangular in shape. A jeton 
is a small piece, circular or octagonal, which is used as a sort of 
member’s ticket. The “badge” is distinguished from the jeton as 
a small piece designed to be worn, and for this purpose has an 
attachment by which it may be suspended. 

THE TWO GENERAL CLASSES 

From the standpoint of occasion, medals may be divided into 
two general classes—historical, and personal conduct. The his- 
torical class may be divided into two subdivisions, viz.: individual 
awards, and general awards; and each of these may again be 
divided into the two classes, peace and war, or military. The per- 
sonal conduct class may be subdivided into two classes—peace and 
war, or military. Graphically illustrated, they are: 





Peace. 
Individual awards.... 
| War. 
Historical....... nic, 
Peace. 
| General awards. .ce.. 
| War. 
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There is still another general class, which is not within the 
scope of this article—that class of medals which is struck in com- 
memoration of an event but intended for purposes of permanent 
record and not as awards. 


THE FIRST MILITARY MEDALS 


Although the striking of medals and coins to commemorate im- 
portant events is a practice of considerable antiquity, yet the custom 
of using the medal as a decoration, and especially as a decoration 
to do honor to those who have rendered service to the state in time 
of war, is comparatively modern. It has been supposed that the 
circular ornaments on the Roman standards had medals in their 
centers, but there is no evidence to show that this was the case, and 
the standards shown on the Column of Trajan appear only to have 
had plain bosses in their centers. It is true that the Chinese are 
said to have used military medals during the Han dynasty (first 
century, A. D.), but, as far as the West is concerned, we have to 
come to the sixteenth century before we find the custom of wearing 
medals as decorations of honor a recognized institution. 

The wearing of decorative medals was common in England in 
the reign of Henry VIII, but the first medals commemorating a 
particular event that were evidently intended as a personal decora- 
tion and were in all probability bestowed as a reward for military 
services rendered to the crown are the Armada medals of Queen 
Elizabeth. Other European nationalities were also about this 
period conferring decorative medals as a reward for war services, 
as, for example, the “Medal to Volunteers” issued in Holland in 
1622-1623 and the “Military Medal of Gustavus Adolphus” issued 
in Sweden in 1630. But Great Britain has utilized them in a much 
greater degree than any other nationality, because of the number 
of minor wars in which she was engaged. During the Common- 
wealth, Parliament was lavish in the award of medals in recogni- 
tion of war service, and for the first time we find statutory provi- 
sion made for their bestowal as naval awards in the shape of acts 
of Parliament passed February 22, 1648. The most splendid of 
all the naval awards of this period were those given for the three 
victories over the Dutch in 1653, in which Blake, Deane and Monk, 
Penn and Lawson defeated Van Tromp and DeRuyter. 
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THE GENERAL MILITARY MEDALS 


The most interesting of all the medals of the Commonwealth 
period is that known as the “Dunbar Medal,” authorized by Par- 
liament September 10, 1650. It may be regarded in a degree as 
the prototype of the “war medal” as we know it today; for the 
“Dunbar Medal” is the very earliest that we know was issued to all 
ranks alike, to the humblest soldiers as well as to the commander- 
in-chief. It differed, however, in one very material point from the 
war medal of today, in that it was issued in two sizes and in sev- 
eral different metals. There is no evidence to show what was the 
method that governed the issue of this medal, but the medal itself 
undoubtedly varied in size or metal, or both, according to the rank 
of the recipient. The first case in which medals were issued to all 
ranks of the English navy alike was the “La Hogue” medal, in 1692. 

No medal awards were made by the English government to 
either the naval or military services for the Seven Years’ War and 
the American War of Independence, but the English Army Gold 
Medal was awarded for three actions in the War of 1812, viz.: 
Fort Detroit, Chatequguay, and Chryster’s Farm. At this period 
this medal was given only to officers who had actually participated 
in the particular action. Later it was limited to general officers. Not 
until the close of the Napoleonic wars do we meet with the real 
prototype of the war medal as we know it today; for the Waterloo 
Medal of 1815 is the first actual “general” medal that was ever 
issued, because it was issued precisely to all ranks who participated 
in the actions of June 16 and 17, leading up to and including the 
Battle of Waterloo. In the other cases in which we have seen that 
a medal was given to all ranks the medals differed either in size 
or in metal, or in both, according to the rank of the recipient. To 
the Duke of Wellington is the credit due. It was his wish “that 
they who had been fellows in danger might bear the same badge of 


honour.” 



































THE MARINES HAVE LANDED 


Maj. FraAnK E. Evans, U. S. Martine Corps 





that followed the Spanish-American War was a period of 

unbroken peace. Yet to the Marine Corps those sixteen years 
were an unbroken stretch of activities, of landing on foreign soil, 
of the Samoan operations of 1899; the Boxer expedition of 1900; 
of tense days on the Isthmus of Panama in 1901, 1902, 1903 and 
1904; of trying times in the West Indies and Central America 
where force and tact saved American lives and protected American 
and European interests; of the Cuban pacification of 1906; of 
Nicaragua in 1909-1910 and the later Nicaraguan campaign of 
1912; the seizure and occupation of Vera Cruz in 1914 and the 
gathering of the storm that broke in Haiti and Santo Domingo at 
the close of that period. It was a period of vital interest to the 
Corps for the almost incessant demands for expeditionary forces 
whipped the Corps, with laurels of Guantanamo still bright in the 
minds of the American people, into a veteran body of seasoned 
officers and men to whom the seizing of coast towns, the razing of 
supposedly impregnable native strongholds, and the secrets of bush 
fighting and street fighting in tropical countries became an open 
book. China and Samar were the setting for deeds of valor and 
the enduring of hardships, and the Mosquito Coast and the Black 
Republics, the training grounds for newly caught shavetails and raw 


ci the average man in the street the span of sixteen years 


recruits. 

No better idea of the varied and constant activities of the Corps 
in those sixteen years of “piping times of peace” than the simple, 
unvarnished, chronological recital of those expeditionary years. 
1899, April 1. 

A force of 60 marines and sailors commanded by Lieut. F. V. 
Lansdale, U. S. N., landed from U. S. S. Philadelphia, at Apia, 
Samoa, to attack a force under Chief Mataafa, and were repulsed 
with the loss of two officers and two enlisted men. 


1900, May 29. 
Twenty-three marines and 3 sailors from U. S. S. Newark 
and twenty-five marines from U.S. S. Oregon landed and 
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marched to Tienstin under command of Capt. J. T. Myers, to 
protect the legation. 


1900, June 8. 

Marines and sailors from U. S. S. Newark and U. S. 5S. 
Oregon landed at Tienstin under Capt. B. H. McCalla, U. S. N., 
and joined a force of British marines and sailors under com- 
mand of Vice Admiral Sir Edward H. Seymour, R. N., in an 
expedition for the relief of the besieged legations in Peking. 
The expedition was forced to turn back by superior force and 
lack of supplies. 

1900, June 19. 

A regiment of marines and several detachments of sailors, 
marines under command of Col. W. P. Biddle, U. S. M. C., 
joined in the International Expedition which took ‘Tientsin, 
marched to Peking and relieved the besieged legations. 

1901, November 20. 

Landed sailors and marines at Panama to protect American 
interests from U. S. S. Jowa; also landed at Colon from 
U.S. S. Machias to protect property of U. S. (10 days on shore). 

1902, April 17. 

Landed sailors and marines at Boca del Toro to protect 
American interests. The former returned same day; marines 
remained. (U. S. S. Machias.) 

1902, September 20. 

A battalion of 386 marines under command of Lieut. Col. B. 
R. Russell, U. S. M. C., was transported from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Colon, in the U. S. S. Panther, and landed. These men were 
stationed at Panama and Colon and along the line of the Panama 
R. R. until November 18, protecting American property and the 
transit of the Isthmus. 

1903, April 1. 

Twenty-nine marines landed at San Domingo City from 

U.S. S. Atlanta to protect American interests. Remained ashore 


twenty days. 
1903, November 4. 
Forty-two men landed from U. S. S. Nashville at Colon for 
protection of American interests; remained until next day. 
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1904, December 20. 
Established Camp Elliott on Isthmus of Panama, U. S. 
Marines. 


1905. 
One hundred marines relieved 9th U. S. Infantry at Peking, 
China, as Legation Guard. 


1905, July 6. 

About five hundred sailors and marines, under command of 
Rear Admiral C. D. Sigsbee, landed at Cherbourg, France, pro- 
ceeded to Paris and there took part in the ceremonies attending 
the transfer of the body of John Paul Jones to the care of Rear 
Admiral Sigsby for transportation to the United States. The 
force returned to Cherbourg on the evening of July 6, and the 
squadron sailed from Cherbourg on the morning of July 8. 
Jones’ body was brought to Annapolis and temporarily placed 
in a brick vault July 24, 1905. The squadron included the 
Brooklyn Flagship, Takoma, Galveston, and Chattanooga. On 
April 24, 1906, the body of John Paul Jones was transferred 
from the brick vault to Bancroft Hall with elaborate ceremonies. 
\ squadron of French army cruisers was present—Admiral 
Aube, Conde, and Marsailles. 





1906, September 13. 
Under command of Lieut. Comdr. M. L. Miller, 120 sailors 
and marines landed at Havana, Cuba, from U. S. S. Denver to 
protect American interests. 


1906, September 24, 
A battalion of marines landed from U. S. S$. Dixie under 
command of Maj. A. W. Catlin, at Cienfuegos, Cuba, for the 
protection of American interests. 


1906, September 30. 

The First Expeditionary Regiment of Marines, Lieut. Col. 
George Barnett, U. S. M. C., commanding, Maj. T. P. Kane 
commanding Ist battalion, 372 strong, and Maj. Dion Williams 
commanding 2d battalion, 412 strong, landed at Havana, Cuba, 
and proceeded to Cienfuegos and various places in Santa Clara 
Province to protect American interests and all property during an 


insurrection. Within one week this force was augmented by 
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marines from the Eastern Coast of the United States to 2,600 
and organized as a brigade. Early in November, after the 
arrival of the Army, the force was reduced to one regiment, 
approximate strength 1,000, which remained in Cuba with the 
Army of Cuban Pacification until January, 1909. 


1907, January 16. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, immediately after the earthquake, 
the U. S. S. Whipple, arrived about midnight with Fleet Sur- 
geon H. E. Ames and Assistant Surgeon McDonnell, with surgeon 
supplies. The squadron under Rear Admiral C. H. Davis, arrived 
at 7:30 a. m., January 17, 1907. A large force of seamen and 
marines was landed, hospital established and every effort made 
to relieve the suffering. 

1907, March 27. 

A detachment of sailors under Lieut J. V. Kleman, U. S. N., 
landed from U. S. S. Marietta, at Puerto Cortez, Honduras, for 
protection of American interests. April 5, this force marched 
30 miles to San Pedro and remained there until May 21, 1907. 

: April 10, 1907, marines and sailors from U. S. S. Paducah landed 
at Puerto Cortez, Truxillo and Ceiba. 


1908, August 21. 
A brigade composed of 1,000 marines and 2,500 sailors landed 
; under arms from U. S. Atlantic Fleet, at Sidney, N. S. W., 
) Australia, for a procession through the city and official reception. 
The brigade was commanded by Capt. C. E. Vreeland, U. S. N., 
the Marine Regiment by Maj. Dion Williams, U. 5. M. C. 


1908, August 24. 
The same force was landed at Sydney, N. S. W., and marched 
in a grand review of 17,000 troops, Royal Navy, Royal Artillery 
and Colonial troops, by the Governor General of Australia. 


1908, August 31. 
The same force landed at Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, 
for a procession through the city and official reception. 


1908, September 3. 
The same force landed at Melbourne and marched in a grand 
review of 19,000 troops, Royal Navy, Royal Artillery and 
Colonial troops by the Governor General of Australia. 
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1908, September 15. 
Half the above force under same commanding officers, landed 
at Albany, West Australia, for a procession through the city. 


June, 1908. Panama. 
Expeditionary force, 19 officers and 766 enlisted men sailed, 
New Hampshire and Idaho, under command of Lieut. Col. Eli 
K. Cole, from New York and Philadelphia, on the 21st and 20th 
of June, 1908, arriving Colon, Panama, June 27 and 26, respec- 
tively, joining permanent battalion. 








1909-1910. Nicaragua. 

Expeditionary Regiment, 32 officers, 709 enlisted men, under 
command Col. James E. Mahoney, sailed on Prairie from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., December 2, 1909, transferred to Dixie, December 
5, 1909, arriving at Christobal, Canal Zone, December 12. Dis- 
embarked at Christobal same date, reembarked on Buffalo and 
proceeding to Corinto, Nicaragua, arriving December 20, 1909, 
remaining until March 15, 1910. Regiment returned to Balboa, 
Canal Zone, on Buffalo, disembarking on March 23, 1910, and 
going into camp at Las Cascadas, Canal Zone, remaining until 
April 14, 1910, when it embarked on Prairie and left for United 
States, arriving at Philadelphia, Pa., April 25, 1910. 

Second expeditionary regiment, 30 officers and 712 en- 
listed men, under command of Lieut. Col. Eli K. Cole, sailed from 
Philadelphia, Pa., on Prairie, December 14, 1909, arriving Canal 
Zone, December 24, where it was disembarked and took station 
at Camp Elliott, Canal Zone, remaining until April 14, 1910, 
when it embarked, with the exception of 3 officers and 200 men, 
on the Prairie, and sailed for the United States, arriving at 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 25. Three officers and 200 men em- 

barked on Buffalo on April 13, 1910, arriving at Mare Island, 
Cal., May 5, 1910. 
| 





May, 1910. Nicaragua. 
mf Battalion 6 officers and 200 enlisted men under command 
Maj. Smedley D. Butler, embarked on Dubuque, May 29, and 
proceeded to Bluefields, Nicaragua; remaining at Bluefields 
guarding American interests until September 4, 1910, when it 
returned to Camp Elliott, Panama. 
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1911—Cuban Expeditionary Force. 


Provisional Brigade formed at Philadelphia, Pa., under com- 
mand of Col. L. W. T. Waller, for special temporary foreign 
shores service, Guantanamo, Cuba, First Regiment of 31 offi- 
cers and 731 enlisted men embarking on Prairie, March 8, 1911, 
Second Regiment, 31 officers and 685 enlisted men embarking 
March 9, 1911, on Dixie, Third Regiment, 22 officers and 666 
enlisted men, landing from battleships of Atlantic Fleet on 
March 13, 1911, all remaining ashore at Guantanamo, Cuba, 
until returned to their proper stations in June, 1911. 


1912—Cuban Expeditionary Force. 


Provisional Brigade assembled at Philadelphia, Pa. and 
Norfolk, Va., consisting of 69 officers and 2,000 enlisted men, 
May 23, 25, 26 and 27, 1912, subsequently being distributed 
on vessels of the Atlantic Fleet and at Camp Meyer, Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, all but two companies which were retained at 
Camp Meyer being returned to the U. S. on July 9 and 24, and 


on August 5, 1912. 


August 11, 1912. Nicaragua. 


Battalion consisting of 10 officers and 338 enlisted men 
transferred to Nicaragua from Camp Elliott, Panama, for 


temporary duty. 


August 24, 1912. Nicaragua. 


Provision Regiment consisting of 29 officers and 750 
enlisted men under command of Col. Joseph H. Pendleton, 
assembled, embarked and sailed from Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Prairie, for service in Nicaragua. The regiment was augmented 
from time to time by detachments of sailors and marines from 
the California, Colorado, Cleveland, Denver and Tacoma during 


the hostilities in Nicaragua. 


September 27, 1912. Santo Domingo. 

Provisional Regiment consisting of 28 officers and 767 
enlisted men under command of Col. Franklin J. Moses, 
assembled, embarked and sailed from Philadelphia, Pa., Septem- 
ber 27, 1912, on Prairie, for service in Santo Domingo. This 
force found no occasion to go ashore and remained on board 
the Prairie until its return, December 1, 1912. 
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February, 1913. Cuba. 
Second Provisional Brigade consisting of 72 officers and 
2,097 enlisted men sailed on U. S. A. T. Meade from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., on February 20, 1913, and on the Prairie from 
Norfolk, Va., February 19, 1913, for Guantanamo, Cuba, under 
command of Col. Lincoln Karmany, all returning to original 
stations by June 1, 1913. 





1913, November 27. 

A regiment consisting of 30 officers and 845 enlisted men, 
subsequently known as the Second Regiment of the Advance 
Base Brigade, sailed on Prairie from Philadelphia for Pensacola, 

; Fla., where it was sent into barracks. Reembarked on the Prairie 
January 3, 1914, and sailed for Culebra, Porto Rico, and took 
part in the advance base work there. This regiment returned 
to Pensacola February 15, 1914, when 14 officers and 329 men 
: were reembarked on the Prairie for Vera Cruz. Sixteen officers 
and 516 men embarked on the Mississippi for Vera Cruz on 
April 21, 1914. 





January 3, 1914. Advance Base, Culebra. 

First Advance Base Brigade consisting of First and Second 
Advance Base Regiments sailed from Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Pensacola, Fla., January 3 and 4, 1914, under command of Col. 
(now Major General Commandant) George Barnett, for advance 
base exercises at Culebra, Porto Rico. This brigade consisted 
of approximately 59 officers and 1,675 enlisted men, and at the 
conclusion of the exercises were returned to their stations aboard 
the Hancock and Prairie. 


1914, January 29, Haiti. 

One officer and 56 enlisted men, comprising the entire 
Marine Guard on U. S. S. South Carolina, landed at Port au 
Prince, Haiti, for the protection of American Legation and 
American interests. 








1914, January 3. 

A regiment consisting of 24 officers and 810 enlisted 
men, subsequently known as the First Regiment of the Advance 
Base Brigade, sailed from Philadelphia on the Hancock for 
Culebra. On completion of the maneuvers it sailed to Pensacola, 
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Fla., thence to New Orleans, Tampico, and arrived at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, April 22, 1914. 










1914, April 23. 
Third Regiment, consisting of 33 officers and 861 
enlisted men, embarked on the Morro Castle at Philadelphia, and 
proceeded direct to Vera Cruz, where it arrived on April 30, 
1914. 













1914, April. 
The Fourth Regiment was assembled at Bremerton, Wash. 
and at Mare Island, Cal., embarking on the South Dakota, the 
West Virginia, and Jupiter on April 18, 22, and 24, respectively. 
There were about 24 officers and 900 enlisted men on 
the South Dakota and Jupiter, and 4 officers and 200 enlisted 
men on the West Virginia. Regiment remained on these vessels 
on the west coast of Mexico until July 3, 1914, when it went 
into camp at North Island, San Diego, Cal. 
























1914, April 21 to 30. 

Marine detachments of U. S. S. Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Minnesota, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, North Carolina, Utah and Vermont, comprising approxi- 
mately 20 officers and 707 enlisted men, landed at Vera Cruz and 
took part in the capture of the city, returning on board their 
respective ships on the afternoon of April 30. 





1914, April. 

Battalion consisting of 45th and 46th Companies, 7 offi- 
cers and 244 enlisted men, formed on April 26th and assigned 
to Special Service Squadron, U. S. S. New York, flagship, 
subsequently landing June 2d (45th Co.), and June 15th (46th 
Co.), at Fort San Juan de Ulloa, Vera Cruz, and remaining 
there until July 13th. 


1914, May 2. 
Forty-fourth Company, 3 officers and 127 enlisted men, 
assembled at Port Royal and sailed for Santo Domingo on board 

U. S. S. Washington, arriving off Puerta Plata, May 6th and 
remained there until June 6th, when they sailed for Vera Cruz, 
arriving and disembarking there on June 15th. 
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1914, June 12. 
One officer and 77 enlisted men sailed on Prairie for Vera 
Cruz, arriving there on June 19th, and assigned to companies of 
First Brigade. 


1914, June 13. 

Forty-fourth, 45th and 46th Companies, 9 officers and 361 
enlisted men, were detached from the First Brigade and 
embarked on board the U. 5. 5. Hancock for passage to Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba, there to await the return of the Hancock with 
the 37th, 47th and 48th Companies, the entire command being 

‘| designated as the Fifth Regiment, and commanded by Col. 
HI Charles A. Doyen. ‘This regiment remained in Haitian and 
Dominician waters until December 24, 1914, when it arrived at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the companies were returned to their 
original stations. 


1914, November 23. 

First Brigade of Marines, comprising Ist, 2d and 3d Regi- 
ments, embarked on board chartered transports San Marcos, 
Denver, and City of Memphis at Vera Cruz, Mexico, and sailed 
for the United States, arriving at Philadelphia, December 3 and 
4, 1914. 


Semana te ell 


1915, January 19. 
Twelfth Company, Second Regiment, consisting of three 
officers and 101 enlisted men, embarked on board U. S. S. Wash- 
ington, and sailed for Haitian and Dominican waters. 




















THE COORDINATION OF LINE AND 
STAFF" 


S. M. ©. 


Bric. GEN. GEORGE RICHARDs, U. 


N my earlier talks it was my endeavor to urge upon you, indi- 

vidually, the need for intelligent initiative in the performance 

of your duties. In subsequent talks this thought was elaborated 
upon. For the present you ought to be sufficiently impressed with 
the necessity for the development in yourselves of all that you pos- 
sess of this highly important quality. You appreciate the need for 
the initiative of each and every one of you to be coordinated so as 
to produce the best results, for nothing in the way of progress can 
be gained without mutual effort. You know something of the or- 
ganization of our department, the instrument through which this 
desired coordination is obtained. But all of this subject matter 
comes under one general head; it concerns the interior administra- 
tion of our department and does not touch our relations outside. 
You have been told that it is our duty as a paymaster’s department 
to add to the military efficiency of the Marine Corps; now the man- 
ner in which this can be done needs some elaboration and this is the 
subject of my present talk. Now that our country is at war, the 
effort of every one in and outside our military service is directed 
toward one end—to win the war. Unless this war is won, not only 
will our national existence be in peril, but also misery and unhappi- 
ness will rest upon each and every one of the whole American people, 
high or low. Now, success in this endeavor, the question of win- 
ning the war, centers on our military system; it rests absolutely 
upon the efficiency of our military forces, our Army, Navy, and 
Marines. We who work in the paymaster’s department of the 
Marines have a peculiar responsibility, and we must, therefore, in- 
terest ourselves in all things that make for or add to the military 
efficiency of the Marine Corps. Our existence as a paymaster’s 
department will rightfully endure only so long as we fulfill this 


1The above article is a reproduction of one of a number of interesting 
and instructive addresses made to the personnel of the Paymaster’s De- 
partment, stationed at the headquarters of the Corps, by Brigadier General 
Richards. It is not only of direct interest to the members of that staff de- 
partment, but to all officers of the Corps, as a strikingly clear and succinct 
statement of the interwoven interests of the line and staff. 
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prime object. Let that, therefore, be understood now to be the one 
cardinal principle or policy to which we shall rigidly adhere. 

While the paymaster’s department was created primarily for the 
purpose of paying troops, it has a duty higher than that; as an ad- 
ministrative staff department it must actually be helpful in making 
the Marine Corps an efficient fighting organization. It must play its 
part in the practical administration of the Marine Corps. In an 
army, the commanding general is charged with the maintenance of 
its efficiency solely for the successful conduct of military opera- 
tions. ‘The commanding general’s responsibility extends to multi- 
farious details, whose supervision is beyond the physical and mental 
powers of any one individual. That army must be disciplined, 
clothed, fed, quartered, its health preserved, and it must be supplied 
with all necessary matériel. Information as to the enemy must be 
gained; the orders of the day must be accurately drawn and prop- 
erly communicated to every unit, while the general must have means 
of obtaining prompt reports through which the actual condition of 
every part of his forces may be instantly known. Some one must 
be available to represent the general in emergencies arising from 
conditions not under his personal supervision. The general is all- 
powerful, in so far as his army is concerned. That power must be 
wisely exercised. In order that such may obtain, the commanding 
general is provided with his staff. On the quality of that staff, 
the efficiency of that army depends. The staff is to the army what 
steam is to a locomotive. The machine itself may be of the highest 
order, the engineer who directs it may be a man of talent, but with- 
out the motive power of steam the locomotive is merely a huge col- 
lection of well-polished material. So would it be with an army 
without an efficient staff. Now the staff consists of two essential 
branches—the military staff and the administrative staff. In the 
Marine Corps, the administrative staff consists primarily of the quar- 
termaster’s and the paymaster’s departments. Here at Headquarters 
the Marine Corps is administered as a military organization under 
an authoritative and responsible head, the Major General Com- 
mandant. It exists as a Marine Corps primarily for naval pur- 
poses; it has certain defined military duties. Its efficiency rests 
largely upon its organization, which includes its administrative staff. 
In the same way, upon. the quality and organization of its staff the 
military efficiency of the Marine Corps, in peace and war, depends. 
One branch of the administrative staff, the quartermaster’s depart- 
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ment, performs duties which include providing and caring for such 
military essentials as quarters, transportation, clothing, and equip- 
age including arms, ammunition, provisions or rations; while upon 
the other, our own paymaster’s department, there rests the respon- 
sibility of administering upon questions of military _ finance. 
Such a staff, if composed of officers who possess, in the beginning of 
their careers as staff officers, no knowledge as to the needs or the 
requirements of troops in the field, could hardly produce highly 
satisfactory results. 

The Marine Corps is not a business organization ; it is a military 
organization. Its whole purpose is for war; its business features 
are incidental. The Marine Corps is, therefore, not so organized 
or administered as to permit the business feature of its administra- 
tion to interfere with its main purpose. Matters of purchase, supply, 
and disbursement are so arranged that the essential military ob- 
jects may be forwarded rather than hampered by those adjuncts. So 
it is that you now see that the administrative staff departments are 
but adjuncts to our organization, our arrangements are for war, but 
at the same time certain concessions are made in the practical ad- 
ministration of the Marine Corps to business practices. These, 
however, stop short of the mark where business practice hinders 
efficiency for war. Let me therefore impress upon you the impor- 
tance at all times of regarding the paymaster’s department as an 
adjunct; an important adjunct to be sure, but none the less an ad- 
junct, or an auxiliary department, in so far as practical administra- 
tion of the Marine Corps is concerned. No one of you has been 
obsessed with the idea that your interests, however important they 
may be to you personally, transcend or obscure those of the Marine 
Corps. Your personal interests give way always to those of your 
immediate office. And, in turn, the needs of your office give way to 
the needs of your department. It is not, therefore, difficult to pur- 
sue this idea a little further to make it clear that the interests of the 
Marine Corps are always paramount to those of the administrative 
staff departments as a whole, including the paymaster’s department. 
In my endeavor to infuse amongst you, the personnel of the pay- 
master’s department, what was described as the “proper spirit,” you 
were impressed with the importance your own individual work as- 
sumes within the department. But don’t lose in this connection the 
proper sense of proportion. 

The Marine Corps in filling heretofore the commissioned per- 
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sonnel of the staff has adhered to a policy, resting upon a principle, 
that the staff should know its limitations as subordinate to the line. 
No commissioned officer has ever been heretofore appointed into the 
staff except after a stated period of service as a line officer. The 
need for this policy should be apparent. The duties of the staff, 
in so far as the paymaster’s department is concerned, require for 
success a knowledge of laws, regulations and decisions governing 
disbursements, as well as accounting and business practices. In the 
quartermaster’s department there is required a knowledge of sources 
of supply, means of transportation, and other technical features un- 
necessary to detail here. These are duties opposed to those either 
of the line or of the military staff and require for their perfection 
continued experience in their actual performance. Officers ap- 
pointed direct from civil life to the staff, in mastering these duties 
as features of their military profession, would necessarily place the 
higher importance upon what may be classed as the technique of 
their respective departments. Their sense of proportion would be 
destroyed. Officers of the line, on the other hand, in the ordinary 
course of their profession of arms have no occasion to master the 
intricacies or technique of the staff. So the Marine Corps wisely 
refrains from the development of two schools of thought, one of 
the line and one of the staff. It has endeavored to appoint officers 
into the staff from a class who have qualified as line officers. Its 
staff officers are officers whose first ideas as to the military require- 
ments are absorbed in their experience as line officers. In their 
subsequent careers as staff officers the need of subordinating their 
staff duties to those of the line is recognized more readily. They 
know that service in the staff is auxiliary service, pure and simple. 

The best officer for the administrative staff is one who in the be- 
ginning has absorbed a general knowledge of the duties and pur- 
poses of the military profession before he extends his experience 
as a quartermaster or a paymaster in mastering its technique, and 
the same principle applies to the clerical personnel of the staff. In 
these times, and because of the stress of these times, we are making 
our details to the staff in a somewhat different way, for many of 
you have come directly into the paymaster’s department for clerical 
duty there from civil life; in other words, you are without previous 
military experience. You of this class must, therefore, appreciate 
that a round experience is necessary fully to qualify you to assume 
our more responsible positions, for there you will be called upon to 
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decide for yourself questions that touch upon military efficiency. It 
is not possible for many of you to start your service with troops, so 
to combat a human weakness, that is, to prevent you from assigning 
a higher importance to staff work than is proper, so throughout the 
paymaster’s department this system of instruction, which includes 
these lectures, is being observed. In this talk my endeavor is to 
make it clear that the system of staff administration in the Marine 
Corps has been successful because our people consider it their first 
duty to administer to military needs, to show to commanding officers 
the right to meet military necessities touching the work of our de- 
partment. We should never be boastful in what we do; we should 
pursue our work quietly and efficiently. Let the credit fall where it 
will. Each of you may be asking yourself what it is that you can do 
in this relation. The answer is, opportunity will come to you to do 
something. You are now plodding along in routine work, interrupted 
by your classes and lectures, so that you all will get the right start. 
None of you should handicap yourself at the start by entertaining 
the feeling that you have not so good a chance as some other. Op- 
portunity knocks at least once on every man’s door. Remember, 
though, the party inside has no right to expect that the panels be 
kicked in. You who are studious and thoughtful are now acquiring 
mental habits through which you will readily recognize these oppor- 
tunities as they present themselves. But it is important to all of 
you to know what has been done by the paymaster’s department in 
the past in discovering conditions that need correction and in correct- 
ing them in the interests of the military efficiency of the Marine 
Corps. 

You have already been told how the paymaster’s department 
secured, over an adverse decision by the Comptroller and against 
opposition, the additional pay now received by expert riflemen, sharp- 
shooters and marksmen, as a result of which the Marine Corps now 
estimates 60 per cent of its enlisted personnel as qualified in 
marksmanship. Another thing was done by us in the same relation. 
We secured, through legislative authority, the correction of a dis- 
crimination existing in 1905, against enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps, which deprived them of prizes earned in target and gunnery 
exercises, afloat and ashore. Now these prizes are paid, and they 
have contributed much in the development of our marksmanship. 
We have favored in every way the post exchanges of the Marine 
Corps. The paymaster’s department, to protect these exchanges, has 
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effected a system of collections of debts of enlisted men, not only 
in the cases of transferred or discharged men, or deserters, but also 
has been instrumental in arranging to place under the post exchanges 
such services as laundry, barber, shoemaker, and tailor, so that these 
debts can automatically be collected. And now, this matter has been 
carried further; the entire revenue of these exchanges from enlisted 
men of the Marine Corps is collected by us and paid to post ex- 
changes everywhere. We also arranged, through legislative au- 
thority, for the extra compensation of messmen and signalmen of 
the Marine Corps, formerly allowed only afloat, to be extended to 
cases ashore. We also secured for the Marine Corps, after many 
repeated failures before Congress, the institution by legislative 
authority, of the Navy and Army system of savings deposits, largely 
as the result of which the percentage of desertions in the Marine 
Corps has been materially decreased. Another thing, an extra com- 
pensation for enlisted men detailed as cooks, and an extra pay for 
men detailed as mess sergeants, as provided for the Army, was se- 
cured for the Marine Corps through our efforts. We also arranged 
many years ago that the system of navy allotments be extended to 
the Marine Corps in sucha way as to provide that the officers and en- 
listed men of the Corps may, upon detachment from home stations, 
register immediately allotments. We also arranged for a revision 
of regulations so that enlisted men upon reenlistment were guaran- 
teed an immediate payment of their extra pay as holders of good 
conduct medals issued for prior enlistments. We also, in the inter- 
est of rapid mobilization of troops, arranged the present system of 
rendition of monthly pay rolls and the system of transferring men’s 
accounts by service record book entries as a guarantee that all en- 
listed men on expeditionary duty could secure an immediate prepa- 
ration of accounts for pay, with a minimum amount of clerical 
labor, and a payment of their pay on the date due. It may be re- 
marked here that the Fifth Regiment upon arriva! in France was 
paid for June on July 1, 1917. The paymaster’s department also 
secured for the Marine Corps, through legislative authority, the 
extra compensation paid by the Navy for gun captains. It was 
through our efforts, in cooperation with others, and as the result 
of our favorable presentation of the question of use of appropria- 
tions to the accounting officers of the Treasury Department, that 
there are now issued to officers and enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps and the Navy, the campaign medals and badges you now see 
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worn on uniforms. We also arranged that certain powers delegated 
to commanding officers with respect to the promotion of noncom- 
missioned officers, both within and without the United States, were 
recognized in the Treasury Department to the extent that the pay 
of the grade is immediately payable from the date of the command- 
ing officer’s appointment. We also secured, through favorable pre- 
sentation and over formidable opposition, a favorable decision over- 
ruling three adverse decisions by the Treasury Department with 
respect to the grant of foreign service pay to officers and men on 
expeditionary duty in Nicaragua in 1910. You have already been 
told of our system of administrative analyses of accounts of the 
Marine Corps, ashore and afloat, through which a monthly exami- 
nation is made of the pay status of every enlisted man of the Marine 
Corps, no matter where he may be serving, and under which every 
item of pay allowed them by law is guaranteed to be paid them, with- 
Gut resort to claims before the Treasury Department. These are all 
measures in the institution of which the paymaster’s department 
either took the initiative or actively participated in the efforts of 
others to secure the adoption of the particular propositions stated, 
all of whch have added to the contentment, morale and efficiency of 
the Corps. 

There is another field in which we have also helped, that is, in 
adding to the efficiency of the recruiting service. Many changes 
have been made during the past ten years in the organization and 
administration of our recruiting service, all tending to the better- 
ment of that service. In effecting some of these changes the pay- 
master’s department has actively cooperated. In 19065 all officers on 
recruiting service secured reimbursement for their personal traveling 
expenses only by filing claims upon the Auditor’s office. One re- 
cruiting officer at that time, to my own knowledge, was required 
to spend his entire pay per month for traveling expenses; he then 
had to wait, under such methods, fully six months for reimburse- 
ment. In other words, he was always six months in arrears in re- 
ceiving his pay. The noncommissioned officers assigned to recruit- 
ing duty at that time were drawn from the regular service, thus 
reducing the quota allowed there for actual service with troops. 
Recruits were accepted finally for service where they presented 
themselves and by comparatively inexperienced recruiting officers, 
and when they joined the regular stations of the Corps and, after be- 
ing outfitted and paid were found undesirable for service, then dis- 
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charged and returned to their homes at mileage rates, thus adding 
considerable unnecessary expense chargeable to the recruiting serv- 
ice. The recruiters themselves received their pay from the pay- 
master’s department, and their board and lodging was paid by the 
quartermaster’s department. These difficulties have largely been 
eradicated. The paymaster’s department secured first that the set- 
tlement of traveling expense vouchers throughout the Marine Corps 
should be made upon presentation of claims to the proper paymas- 
ters, instead of requiring them to be filed with the Auditor for the 
Navy Department. At least two efforts were made from the out- 
side after the institution of this system to break it down to the dis- 
advantage and efficiency of the recruiting service. ‘Through the 
activities of our department here at Headquarters, each of these 
efforts failed. The paymaster’s department also secured, in co- 
operation with others, through a favorable presentation of the 
question of law to the accounting officers, a decision under which 
two of the privates who were members of recruiting parties could 
receive the pay and allowances of noncommissioned officers. As 
each recruiting station was allowed a recruiting party, this enabled 
the Marine Corps to relieve every regular noncommissioned officer 
on the recruiting service, either by reducing him to the grade of 
private or restoring him to the general service, the man reduced 
receiving at once a recruiting warrant which restored to him the 
pay and rank of the grade he vacated. This returned to the line 
many noncommissioned officers it urgently needed for the develop- 
ment and training of troops. Then again, when our present system 
of recruiting was advocated, namely, the establishment of recruit 
depots for the care of large bodies of recruits under experienced 
officers, where applicants were to be finally accepted for service. 
the legal advisers of the Secretary of the Navy held that the meas- 
ures so proposed were not authorized by law. Applicants for enlist- 
ment conditionally accepted by the local recruiting office could not, 
they said, lawfully be transported to the recruit depots to be sworn 
in, nor could they, if rejected there, be lawfully transported back to 
their homes at government expense. The paymaster’s department 
prepared for the consideration of the Comptroller of the Treasury an 
argument upon these points, thus raised, which when placed before 
that officer secured a decision establishing that all the measures pro- 
posed by the Marine Corps in the interests of the efficiency of its 
recruiting service were within the law and could be adopted. As 
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to the recruiters themselves, all of them are now paid their pay 
and their allowances for quarters and subsistence, not from two 
different sources but from one source—the paymaster’s department 
and this monthly or semi-monthly as the recruiter himself desires. 
In giving you this information as to the past activities of the 
paymaster’s department, these things are not stated in any boastful 
spirit, nor for the purpose of claiming credit or distinction, but 
solely to illustrate to you who are now in the paymaster’s depart- 
ment with new duties to perform the opportunities that have been 
tound by some of us in the past in being genuinely helpful in add- 
ing to the contentment, morale and efficiency of the Marine Corps. 
Military efficiency is the goal to which all, new and old in the pay- 
master’s department, must strive. What has been actually done in 
this direction we want to continue to do. In your service as a mem- 
ber of the paymaster’s department you must be faithful to yourself, 
‘o your department, and to your corps. But, as you were told some 
time ago, to be so faithful you must cultivate a loyalty to those 
ideals your mother taught you from the cradle. If you are unselfish, 
considerate to others, candid, open, above board, honest, and truth- 
ful in your devotion to your duties; if you place the interests of 
the Marine Corps before those of the paymaster’s department and 
the interests of the paymaster’s department before those that affect 
you personally, you will be a loyal and faithful worker, truly ex- 
emplifying in yourselves the motto of the Marine Corps, “Semper 
Fidelis”—always faithful. 
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THE MELTING POT OF THE ISLANDS' 


Major Frank E. Evans, U. S. Marine Corps 
I 


UTWARDLY, there was no basic difference between Philip 
() Ames and his messmates of the Olongapo Battalion. His 

campaign hat showed the same rakish tilt and his khaki bore 
the unmistakable hall-mark of Chong Woo, the Chinese tailor of 
Cavite. He had easily achieved the insouciant habit of carrying an 
ebony swagger stick when not on duty with troops. The Marine 
Battalion, however, from Major Nettleton to Jimmy Smith, the 
bugler of D Company, looked deeper through service-trained eyes. 
Barnes, captain of D Company, expressed the battalion’s verdict 
bluntly but not unkindly. 

“Of all the deadly sins of the service, the youngster is guilty of 
one of the most unpardonable. He is a prize Coburger, a swivel- 
chair soldier, if ever one came out of Washington. Six years in 
the Corps, and nothing to show but two tours in Washington and a 
Mediterranean cruise sandwiched in between.” Barnes slapped his 
leather puttees with his swagger stick to spur his faltering command 
of English. “We've all seen good raw material every bit as promis- 
ing go into the service crucible and come out dross. Yes, we’ve 
seen chaps cashiered for moral delinquencies, some blow their 
brains out because their moral fiber was even weaker, and others 
tossed out on the junk heap of the retired list for want of tough- 
ness to stand the stress and strain of the life. From all we know, it 
was his father’s influence that got him those soft details. If the 
old gentleman had only put his boy into the fleet, to match his man- 
hood against the line of the navy, the question of finished product 
or rejected dross would have been settled right there. That chance 
was denied him. Now he’s out here and face to face with the best 
little melting pot that the Corps was ever blessed with. The islands 
will tell the tale, so give the youngster a chance.” 

Barnes and his messmates had passed through the melting pot. 
They had held their own with the line of the navy on the slanting 
decks of the Atlantic fleet, faced fire in alien lands, patiently 


1Reproduced through the courtesy of The Popular Magazine from the 
issue of February 17, 1915. 
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upheld the prestige of their Corps in pestilential outposts. There- 
fore they waited with the patience born of the tropics for Philip 
Ames to prove his fitness. 

To a youngster of his keen-strung sensibilities, the almost im- 
palpable barrier raised by the mess might easily have grown into a 
veritable steel bulkhead. For full three months after he joined 
the battalion the rains dropped straight as lances on the lonely 
garrison, and the curtailment of drills forced home brutally the 
monotony of his first tropical tour. Colonares, however, most 
notorious of the southern islands’ bandits since Lukban, chose to 
intervene at the end of the rains. Disdainful of what befell Lukban, 
Colonares emulated him by wiping out K Company of the Twelfth 
Infantry by an unholy ambuscade on the Island of Tolucan. The 
horrors of the details had barely reached Manila before Nettleton’s 
battalion was on board the Zafiro and steaming out of Subig Bay. 
Three nights later lines of wash clothes hung dimly in the dusk of 
Gandara, the drag capital of the Island of Tolucan. The gurgly 
manipulation of Government underwear in soapy buckets and the 
glow of pipe bowls announced to Gandara that the American Marine 
was engrossed in the leading pursuits of his spare hours in tropical 
lands. 

The insolent notes of reveille on the following morning found 
Philip Ames keen for the field service that had so far been denied 
him. It was waiting for him, he knew, almost at his finger tips. 
Its alluring summons whispered insistently to him from the green 
hem of the jungle that begirt Gandara. Beyond, where the hills 
piled up their tawny shapes, the call came even more compellingly, 
for there lurked Colonares and his men. The routine for the day 
called for two companies to police Gandara, and the other two were 
to “hit the trail.” D Company, to which he had been assigned as 
first liewtenant, was one of the lucky two. 

As trails go, the Dinalupihan Trail had little to commend it. It 
wriggled like an unclean beast of the jungle through ankle-deep 
mud. It emerged from the slime to slink through jungle walls so 
close that Captain Barnes’ wrist compass was the only guide. On 
the second halt, when the men slipped the gailing slings from their 
shoulders, Barnes illuminated his subalterns, Ames and Meredith, 
as to the hike’s objective. 

“Colonares has a powder mill out on this trail. If we are late, 
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we'll finish the job and make camp there. No night hiking for mine 
on a strange trail.” 

The detour of a swamp provided the almost inevitable delay. 
The sun was wheeling to its home when word from the point out 
ahead halted the column. The shrill, ululating voices of natives 
calling to each other came back to them, grew fainter, and then the 
oppressive silence of the “bosque.” 

“They’re beating it,” confided a corporal. “They’re not looking 
for trouble with the old company, Mr. Ames.” 

“They'd better not,” grinned Ames. 

Half a mile on the trail debouched on a clearing. A low wooden 
cuartel showed its bulk against the jungle background and the fires 
of a crude forge leaped upward. On every hand was the evidence 
of a hasty retreat. D Company broke ranks, panted, eased slings, 
and dropped rifle butts to the ground while Captain Barnes sur- 
veyed the powder mill with eyes keen for its disordered details. 

“Mr. Ames,” the words came whip-like from the cuartel, “have 
the men stow their gear, all but their rifles, and then march them 
over here.” 

With rifles at the trail, D Company followed Ames. 

“Notice that rice,” snapped Barnes, letting a handful trickle to 
the ground. “Cleaned rice, men, commissary, bought for K Com- 
pany, Twelfth Infantry. There’s a ton of it inside. See this 
shovel? American shovel. You know where they got it. See 
those footprints in the clay down here? They were made by army 
shoes. One of those gugus out in the ‘bosque’ is beating it in them. 
That’s all. We'll make camp here tonight and put this powder mill 
out of commission in the morning. Do your smoking now. No 
lights of any kind after dusk falls.” 

There was still an hour left of working light, and D Company 
turned to. When the sun slipped down in the jungle a pyramid of 
bamboo cannon, bolos, spears, sulphur, heaps of scrap-iron designed 
for the shaping of projectiles, and a miscellany of tools and supplies 
marked the dismantling of Colonares’ powder mill. 

“We'll split the watch between us tonight,” announced Barnes. 
“Remember about lights. There’s too much open space for them to 
get away with a bolo rush, but they might try sniping. Bayonets 
fixed?” He turned at Ames’ suggestion. “Not on your life. Two 
shots with them fixed and the locking rink snaps. One more and 
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the bayonet jumps off. They'll never get near enough this outfit 





for bayonets.” 

They made their mess that night on a half-filled case of American 
plug tobacco found in the cuartel. Barnes, as he finished, slipped a 
piece into his trousers pocket. “Got the filthy habit up in China,” 
he grinned. ‘“Couldn’t smoke with comfort when we hiked; too 
much alkali dust; so I tried this. ‘Lights out’ won’t rob me of my 
solace. Every try it?” 

“Not guilty,” laughed Ames. “Tried it when I was a kid and 
never again. Guess I'll wait until morning.” 

Dusk had come on swift wings, and under their cover the voices 
of the men came in hushed cadences. Off in the jungle a monkey 
screeched and was quiet. A shrill, unearthly cry made Ames start 
nervously. 

“The blasted jungle’s so quiet that a noise like that sounds like 
the siren aboard ship calling to ‘collision quarters.’ What was it?” 

“Some owl,” was Barnes’ amused answer. “You take the watch 
from Meredith at 2 o'clock.” 

t seemed but a few hours later when a noncom placed his hand 
on Philip Ames’ forehead. 

“Your watch, Mr. Ames. You'll find Mr. Meredith just by the 
forge. Yes, sir, all’s quiet.” 

With Meredith, he made his tour of the sentries, and found 
everything shipshape, then posted his guard. The craving for a 
smoke was growing, and a bulge in the cheek of his corporal caught 
his eye. 

“Plug tobacco, Kennedy? Oh, it’s all right. Just thinking my- 
self how good a pipeful would taste.” 

“Sorry you don’t chew, Mr. Ames. Seems hardly right to be 
chewing this tobacco, though. I just served a hitch in the Twelfth 
Infantry before I took on with the Marines. Seems hardly decent 
to be chewing dead men’s tobacco.” 

With little to be done, the strain of waiting for the rush that 
might come, the haunting possibilities of the silent jungle whetted 
his desire for tobacco. After the third tour of his posts, he paused 
irresolutely before the cuartel, smiled dubiously, and drew out a 
piece of tobacco from the case. .Memories of the country school, 
where the fiction of the “sweetheart” of a plug was a treasured 
belief, but elusive in practice as the chase of the pot of gold at the 
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rainbow’s foot, came back to him. He strode out into the clearing 
where the pyramid of loot loomed like a crouching beast and bit with 
grim determination into the plug. 

“Halt!” ripped out from the sentry on No. 4 post, and a pencil 
of fire streaked into the jungle. 

The defiant bark of the piece was followed by magazine firing, 
and something fell heavily in the jungle. The crackle of fire woke 
D Company into life, and the clearing was vibrant with the rolling, 
spitting flight of steel-jacketed bullets, the shuttling of rifle bolts, 
and the low-spoken orders of fire control. The low-directed shots, 
swelling to concentrated fire of the company, searched out the 
lurking places of Colonares’ men with chilling effect until the word 
“Cease firing” ran around the prone ranks and the first lights of 
dawn raced upward in the sky. 

“Have the men fall in, Sergeant Cross. Send the bugler to tell 
Mr. Ames to see that all his sentries are accounted for.” 

As the rattle of names in rising and falling cadences come to an 
abrupt end, Philip Ames came across the clearing toward D Com- 
pany. The half light of dawn showed his face an ashen gray. His 
eyes were those of a man in either pain or terror, and his new- 
found jauntiness of bearing was shambling gait. 

“Here, Sergeant Cross, bear a hand! Where are you hit, 
Ames?” And Barnes and the grizzled top sergeant ran forward to 
catch him. 

His head wabbled a sign of negation. He gasped fitfully for a 
moment that was painful in its length, and then stammered: 

“N-no, captain. Not hit. Just—just sick. Ill be all—right— 
in a minute.” 

He drew his Stetson hat slowly from his head, though the chill 
of the night air was still keen, ran his free hand slowly across his 
forehead, then around the sweatband. 

“Lord, I was sick! I just ia 

The dead silence of D Company, oppressive as the slumber of 
the jungle, telegraphed a significant message to him. He waved his 
hat in dismissal of the proffered help, and looked Barnes and the 
top sergeant full in the eyes. Slowly a look of wonder grew on his 
face, and then he turned unsteadily toward the cuartel. 

“Have ’em break ranks, Sergeant Cross. Keep the men busy 
until we leave,” said Barnes, dully. 
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“Very good, sir. No one hurt, sir. Got six of them. No. 4 
post got his hombre with two bullets. Stopped him just short of 


the camp.” 

“We're lucky,” answered Barnes. 

The sergeant listened with masklike face, but his eyes wandered 
in the direction of the cuartel, where Ames, his head dropped for- 
ward like a tired hunting dog’s, was passing through the door. 
“Cold feet,’ Barnes heard him mutter. “A cold-footer in old D 
Company of all the Corps? Lucky for us No. 4 was on the job.” 

Inside the cuartel Philip Ames groped his way to a case that 
the dim light revealed. He wanted to rest for a few minutes, to 
think, to grasp the full portent of his company’s silence. He sank 
dejectedly on the case and battled with dulled wits until a pungent, 
narcotic odor filled his nostrils. He mechanically thrust his hand 
into the opened front. The case was partially filled with plug 
tobacco. Then he pulled himself weakly to his feet, and from his 
trouser’s pocket, with infinite pains, pulled out a partly consumed 
plug. It rolled from his hand to the bamboo flooring, and he placed 
his heel on it and twisted his foot as does a man grinding the life 
out of the head of a poisonous snake. The flavor of it came the 
more mordantly to him, but he stepped out of the cuartel with 
eyes and head resolutely to the front. The pyramided loot was 
already in blaze. The cuartel followed, adding its red warning to 
Colonares’ men that Nettleton’s punitive force would not rest day 
or night until it had wiped out the shame of Tolucan. 


int 


Ordinarily, D Company would have swung back to base in 


jovial mood. Choice bits of squad-room badinage did flare out at 
times, but only to gutter away dismally. D Company had too lately 
seen something too alien for its full comprehension. The impress 
of that picture, accentuated by the mystery that haunts the half 
lights of dawn in the tropics, was too fresh to be lightly brushed 
y. The only hope lay in some unforeseen quarter, and D Com- 
pany strove valiantly to withhold the grudging verdict that its top 
sergeant had muttered. 
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were driving back the abortive rush. No, the evidences of nausea 
had been accepted as the marks of cowardice. If that was their 
attitude, what should he expect but that his story would be heard in 
skeptical disbelief? He had swallowed some tobacco? Was there 
ever a more inane, a less martial excuse? The old bitterness that 
had smoldered within him at Olongapo and died away on the Zafiro’s 
run flared into a consuming blaze. In its white heat Philip Ames 
forged the resolve to keep to himself the explanation of his seeming 
cowardice unless the oath of a court of inquiry called for his story. 

He was unshaken in his quixotic decision when D Company 
marched into quarters at Gandara. Outwardly he was serene and 
unruffiled, and though the success of the first day’s work were re- 
counted at supper, studiedly refrained from lingering on the demo- 
lition of the powder mill. Ames translated its courtesy as the kind 
that rules a court before it finally turns “thumbs down” on the 
recreant officer; the thin mask of searing, quiet contempt that the 
service-bred have for the coward. Once he caught Captain Barnes’ 
eyes fixed on him. It reminded him, incongruously enough, of the 
strained look of a man deep in the mysteries of a puzzle-picture 
reconstruction. He returned it with splendid unconcern, but ex- 
cused himself early and made quick havoc of the contents of a blue 
packet of native cigarettes before he turned in. 

The next morning D Company hiked away on a trail paralleling 
the coast, but Philip Ames was not in the line of file closers. He 
stood by the side of Major Nettleton on the veranda of the presi- 
dencia, watching the company march past, the accouterments clank- 
ing, the dust rising between files to the tramp of broad-toed service 
shoes. 

“Smallpox has broken out on Andres Island, one mile off the 
coast, six miles to the north of us,” said the major, his eyes still on 
the receding column. “We’ve got to stamp it out, or all Tolucan 
may be overrun with it. It’s not the duty that appeals to a young 
officer like the firing line, Mr. Ames, but it’s more hazardous, infi- 
nitely more exacting. Dr. Gray will go with you. His orders are 
explicit. Captain Barnes was inclined to object to your temporary 
detachment from D Company.” 

“T am sorry to leave him, sir.” 

“Frankly, Mr. Ames, Captain Barnes seemed to be somewhat 
mystified by your share of the work on the powder mill expedition. 
He made no complaint, but he wished to keep you with him.” 
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“I am aware that my performance of duty was not satisfactory. 
I know that the company, the mess, do not regard it so, major. I 
have nothing to say in extenuation just now, but if there should be 
a—a court of inquiry I would be prepared.” 

“There will be no court, Mr. Ames. You are charged with 
nothing. The expedition was a complete success. You were on 
guard when they tried to rush the camp. It was repulsed in perfect 
order. And now, as your friend as well as your battalion com- 
mander, is there anything further you wish to say to me, Mr. Ames? 
You know, of course, that an officer’s reputation is to him what a 
woman's honor is to her. If you feel that it is at all in jeopardy, 
you cannot let it go unchallenged.” 

“T understand, sir. There is nothing.” 

“Very well. I wish you and Dr. Gray the best of luck. Good- 
day, sir.” 

Through the interview Philip Ames had felt the major’s eyes 
held unflagging on him, had sensed the searching analysis of them. 
He knew that the old campaigner must have heard of his strange 
conduct, that the scantest imputation of cowardice had stirred 
him to his depths, and, because of all this, faced him the more 
unflinchingly. 

So, while Philip Ames’ messmates were reaping stirring action 
and resultant glory in Tolucan trails, he and Gray were smothered 
in the welter of improvised sanitation on an obscure islet, fighting 
the superstitions and squalor of ingrate natives. Tirelessly they 
combatted the pestilence. For weeks they watched it fatten on the 
slatternly taos of San Andres, and then, slowly but convincingly, 
gauged its toll shrinking day by day. They kept its diseased skirts 
clear of their immaculate camp on a sandy spit to windward of the 
barrio, and finally Gray turned and pointed to the southward. 

“We'll break camp tomorrow, Ames. It’s a good job, and 
you've stood by like a brick.” 

Then came time to dwell briefly on other things beyond the zone 
of disinfectants, and Ames suddenly realized how hungry he was 
for news of Nettleton’s campaign. Once only had he marked a 
thin pennant of smoke over to the southward, and knew that some 
recalcitrant barrio was paying the penalty to a punitive column. 
He made a silent wager that D Company was at the business end of 
the torch 
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Ames rejoined his mess at a time when unshaven, leg-weary 
officers and men glowered and sulked like children on a rainy circus 
day. Even the unwonted tinkle of ice and gurgle of Scotch and 
Tan San water—the Zafiro was in the roadstead—failed to dispel 
the gloom that hung about the mess. A day behind the columns 
that marched into Gandara with the news of Colonares’ escape from 
the island Ames saw D Company marching back to base. The 
bands of their campaign hats hung in frayed threads about shapeless 
brims, their shoes and leggings gaped with broken seams. They 
bore no more semblance to the smart color company of the Olongapo 
battalion than a disreputable collection of scarecrows. 

In all the battalion D Company felt the deepest over the rankling 
fact that Colonares’ flight had marred the otherwise complete suc- 
cess of the campaign. Rejoicing in Barnes’ prowess as a resource- 
ful, unflagging bush fighter, they had done yeoman service. With 
an uncanny faculty for stumbling on stores of hemp and rice, a 
savage joy at always stirring up the maximum resistance, a schooled 
knowledge in the ways of churlish natives, D Company had cher- 
ished the hope of bagging the bandit chief. That feat would have 
gone far to wipe out the picture at dawn on the powder mill hike; 
would have helped blot out the feeling that the Corps, too, had shared 
in the picture. 

True to his reputation, Major Nettleton, Ames learned, had 
placed the Dante brand of inferno on the Island of Tolucan. He 
and his hard-hiking, straight-shooting columns of Marines had laid 
it waste from coast to coast. From crafty resistance Colonares had 
degenerated into discolored flight. Double-dealing natives had met 
swift retribution, misguided barrios the torch. Cache after cache 
of commissary stores unearthed, his barefooted following decimated 
by withering rifle fire and the panic of desertion, even the slower 
processes of starvation, Colonares fled the island in a prau com- 
mandeered at the very barrio where D Company had ended their 
last hike. 

Ames, looking at the success of the expedition from a less inti- 
mate angle, failed to grasp the depths of the battalion’s sulks. He 
drew to himself an atmosphere of hostility, a belief that his mess- 
mates had sent him into Coventry. The pride of his work at San 
Andres corroded. The strong words in which Gray had paid 
tribute to him in his official report lost their savor. Straightway 
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he decided that only one course was open to him. Any attempt at 
conciliation, the removal of the stigma that he felt had made his 
career in the service at an end, must come from the mess. He 
avoided it that evening, and Major Nettleton was in his quarters, 
nursing a foot lame with leechbites, when Barnes, as senior cap- 
tain, took the seat at the ranking end of the table. Barnes broke 
the news to the mess after his second mango. 

“The major approved it,” he went on slowly, “but he’s given 
Ames three months’ leave before the resignation takes effect. And 
don’t forget that a smallpox camp is no game for a ‘cold-footer’ to 
play and get away with. Until the three months are up”—the rasp 
of the drill ground stirred in his voice—“‘it’s up to us to suspend 
judgment. If there’s any hombre in this mess small enough to 
start anything in the next ninety days, he can finish it with me. A 
little leave in Manila, canned oysters, champagne, and the girls out 
on the Luneta fighting to help us spend the money we've been putting 
on the books will do us all good.” 


II 

The Malicsi, snub-nosed, broad-beamed trollop of the coast- 
guard fleet, lumbered to the wheeze of her ancient engines out past 
Corregidor. A boiler of papier-mache texture and a bed of bar- 
nacles on her outer skin cooperated manfully with the wheezy 
engines to keep Corregidor long abeam. The irony of the name that 
arched above her rudderpost was a gratuitous insult; for, in the 
vernacular of the islands, “Malicsi” means “swift.” Philip Ames, 
bound for a venture on the pearling banks of the Sulu group, stood 
behind the flapping weather cloth of the bridge with Captain Dixon, 
skipper of the three-hundred-ton steamer. In the starboard wing 
of the bridge a youngster looked moodily down at the sea sliding by. 
His khaki was piped with the red of the Constabulary Service, and 
he was evidently a “newly caught” fresh from the States. Below 
him and just forward of the shadow of the bridge a squad of 
Constabulary was gathered about a service blanket, playing a game 
of chance. 

“A slovenly outfit that the youngster marched aboard this morn- 
ing,” confided Captain Dixon in an undertone. “They bore a hard 
name up in Arriba. I’m carrying them down to Balembec on 
Masbete. The lad over here just landed on last week’s transport. 
He has his work cut out for him.” 
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Ames, too, had heard of the unsavory reputation that the Arriba 
garrison had borne in Cavite Province, and that at a time when the 
Constabulary had become firmly intrenched as an efficient auxiliary. 
Impulsively, prompted by the fact of his approaching severance from 
the service, he crossed to windward and encouraged the youngster 
to talk about his detachment. Then he summed it up: 

“You've got a sweet outfit, Mr. Franklin. You'll have to 
handle them differently from white troops. Show them any slack 
and they'll get your mess number. Don’t pat them on the back one 
day and give them a tongue-lashing the next. They won’t under- 
stand that any more than white soldiers. Put the fear of God in 
them the first chance you get, and hold them taut. Above all, don’t 
let them forget for a moment that you’re a white man.” 

Abruptly there came from the squad below the sounds of a 
scuffle. 

“Some of them have been drinking,” said Franklin. 

The colloquy in Tagalog grew louder and more rapid, and then 
a scream ripped out, fiendish, startling. Ames caught the Con- 
stabulary officer by the shoulder. 

“Get below, there, boy!” he urged in tense, exultant words. 
“Tap him here,” and he rapped his knuckles on his temple. “That’s 
the yell of a ‘bino fiend.” Quick, now; and if you can’t land with 
your fist, take your gun!” 

Straining against the weather cloth, Ames and Dixon saw him 
catapult below into the squad of excited, snarling Constabulary men. 
They saw his fist flash out at a Tagal whose face was distorted with 
the poison of the native drink. It clipped in half another scream, 
and the “bino fiend” crumpled backward. 

Ames, from the vantage of the bridge, followed up the advantage 
with sharp Tagalog orders, and a quiet followed that held through 
the run to Balembec. The youngster had seized the whip hand at 
his first chance, and, under the coaching of Ames and Dixon, 
tautened his hold on the detachment until its slackness dropped from 
it like husk from ripened corn. 

The glamour of the hunt lasted but for the first days on the 
pearling banks, and then rotting shells and waves of evil stench that 
swept across stockades and the decks of the schooners with the 
surge of a giant comber ripped the glamour ruthlessly aside. The 
greater part of the haul yielded only mother-of-pearl, and in all the 
acres Of shell there was not one of the wondrous black beauties for 
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which Sulu is famous. Of his remaining indefinite plans Ames had 
to choose either a commission in the imperial Chinese army, with 
its doubtful rewards, or the distasteful alternative of a business 
career in New York. Never had the service called so insistently, 
but he left Sulu with unshaken decision to resign at the end of his 
leave. On Zamboanga’s water front he had news of an interisland 
steamer touching at Balembec on the way to Manila, and, under a 
whimsical impulse to see how Franklin and his detachment were 
faring, engaged passage. 

On his arrival, two days later, Ames made the discovery that 
steamer day was a Balembec institution that ranked honorably with 
such events as the opening game of the world’s series or the dedica- 
tion of the Panama Canal. Balembec, en masse, made fast the 
mooring lines and then fell back over them, making for him a lane 
as though cleared by a rattan cane. The end of the lane disclosed 
Franklin, for steamer day knew no laggards in Balembec. The 
only two white men in all that end of Masbate Island greeted each 
other as two white men would on Broadway, but behind Franklin’s 
welcome Ames felt a tenseness. He wondered whether the isola. 
tion of the post had got on the boy’s nerves, and as soon as they 
had tossed off their blouses in Franklin’s quarters the young Con- 
stabulary officer caught him by the shoulders. 

“Colonares!”’ he whispered, fiercely. “Colonares !” 

\mes looked at him in dumb surprise. 

“Wait!” cautioned Franklin. He went to the head of the stairs 
and called: “Sarjento! Porte Serafio! Pronto!” 

“Serafio,”” explained Franklin, following his linguistic display of 
“Carabao Spanish,” “dragged himself in here two nights ago. Col- 
onares, who landed here when he left Tolucan, had him as prisoner. 
lis headquarters are at the Caves of Lallo, twelve miles up the 
Lallo River from here. Serafio got away by a secret trail. Ever 
hear of the Caves of Lallo? Well, they’re famous. The Spaniards 
were never able to take the place in all their attempts. The only 
approach they knew was by river. Here's Serafio now. You savvy 
the lingo?” 

Serafio Elcano, twisting his hat under Ames’ searching interro- 
gation, told a story that bore no marks of a ladrone ruse. The 
marks of privation on his lean face fitted in too well with his simple 
recital. Colonares, he said, had joined the ladrone camp at the 
Caves of Lallo two months before. He had killed their chief in a 
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quarrel, and Serafio believed that he was on the point of beginning 
a campaign. How many did he bring with him to the Caves of 
Lallo? But six, but they had two rifles of the American soldiers. 
How long had he been a prisoner there? Serafio shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Two years, senor. The ladrones must have someone to do their 
work.” 

In his impassive way, Serafio estimated that Colonares had in 
all two hundred men. Besides the rifles of the American soldiers, 
there were cannon of bamboo. The caves overhung the river, and 
great vines held tons of rock suspended in cages of fiber that would 
let the rocks fall on any attacking party that approached by the 
river. He had made his escape at night by the bamboo ladders that 
led down the face of the cliffs and then by the secret trail. He had 
found a single outrigger banca and covered the last eight miles by 
water. Serafio’s presence had been wisely kept quiet, for Balembec 
doubtless harbored more than one in league with the ladrones up 
the Lallo River. As he turned to go back to his hiding place, Ames 
whispered a few words in Tagalog to him. The lean face creased in 
a smile of unholy joy. 

“Colonares has worked some devilish trick on that poor tao, or 
the two are the sharpest conspirators in these intrigue-loving 
islands,” Ames confided to Franklin. “When I told him we were 
going after that nest of outlaws, his eyes gleamed with a tigerish 
hate that made my spine squirm.” 

Outside the quarters the routine of the post moved peacefully 
on, but within the nipa walls the men from Arriba grinned over the 
cleaning of carbines, the wrapping of bolo handles, the filling of 
woven belts with cartridges. Their sergeant had hinted at the 
capture of a ladrone chief on whose head was a price that would 
make them the desired of Arriba’s prettiest mestizas, the envy of 
their peaceful townsmen. When the streets of Balembec were once 
more plunged in darkness, a few figures at a time slipped out of 
barracks. There was just moon enough for travel when the bancas 
shoved off on the first leg of the trip to the Caves of Lallo. The 
men from Arriba were born watermen and ate up the miles with 
steady strokes until Serafio indicated the point where the secret 
trail touched the river. Four miles ahead in the darkness, now too 
great for travel by trail, the Caves of Lallo hung above the river. 
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Silent as the night itself, they waited until the fingers of dawn 
lifted the embargo of darkness. Two picked men went ahead with 
long poles to feel out the snares of the trail—snares of sunken pits 
with sharpened bamboo stakes just beneath their covering of cogon 
grass, hidden bows that launched poisoned arrows at the springing 
of hidden traps. The point moved cautiously, coached in the secrets 
of the way by Serafio. Ames was at his heels, for he had not wholly 
banished the suspicion that Serafiio was a crafty emissary from 
the ladrone camp and his hatred for Colonares a simulated passion. 
Ii semi-darkness the way led beneath a roof of verdure so opaque 
that the boring rays of the sun found it almost impervious. It ran 
through a jungle humid and dank, dripping with moisture like a 
heavy fog at sea. Swarms of insects stormed at their intrusion. 
Whiplike branches struck their faces and sprawling vines tugged 
at their ankles like human hands barring the way. They sunk to 
their knees in rotting, viscid vegetation. Only the suppressed pant- 
ing of men and the angry drone of the flying swarms broke the 


> 


hush of the jungle. 
They came through the four miles with faces streaked ‘with 


blood and swollen from bites, with uniforms hanging in strips from 
their shoulders, with shoes soaked to a pulpy mess. But the cliffs 
that rose gray before their eyes banished misery. Through the 
breathing space that followed Ames listened intently, but there was 
no sign that their advance was known to the camp at the summit 
of the cliffs. 

A ledge of rock ran along the base of the cliffs, and above, 
towering up the gray walls of the pumice-like formation, ran the 
yellow lines of bamboo ladders and handrails. Where the gray 
cut a ragged line against the sky were the cages of rocks, as Serafio 
had told them, woven about with vines thick as a man’s arm. Their 
efficacy against an attack delivered from the river was evident. 
The Constabulary slipped out of their shoes when Ames passed 
the word for the scaling of the cliffs. With Franklin, he swung 
along the ledge, gripped a swaying ladder, and whispered the 
Tagalog for “up:” 

“Ttaas !” 

Slowly at first the line moved up the gray walls. To Ames it 
seemed that the oscillating of the ladders, the rattle of dislodged 
stone that rained about them, must surely have betrayed them. The 
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cliffs yawned with crevices, and as they mounted higher were 
honeycombed with caves from which swept startled birds. Whére 
the ladders clung to the cliffs the pumice cut through the pulp of 
his shoes and lacerated his hands and knees. 

Unencumbered as he was by the bolo swinging from the belt 
and the carbine slung from the shoulder by the sling he had impro- 
vised for each Constabulary man, he found his strength taxed to 
the limit. His arms ached as though ropes tugged at them; his 
eyes burned with the glare of the cliffs. Disaster seemed inevitable 
unless they moved faster, and he whispered savagely: 

“Madali! Madali!” 

Faster they came, and he climbed desperately to be in the van 
when his men reached the summit. The bamboo ladders swung and 
creaked in protest, the stones fell in increasing volume, and crimson 
stains grew on the ladders and gray cliffs. 

“Madali! Madali!”’ he urged again. 

Over the crest they tumbled and lay prone, with pounding chest 
and aching bodies. At his word the bolt handles crept back softly 
and the steel noses of the upper cartridges in the magazines slid 
with silent menace into the breech. A ragged volley crashed, a 
second one, and the men from Arriba tossed the carbines aside 
when the firing points fell on an empty chamber. Bolos danced in 
the sunlight as the line swept on toward the cuartels at the far end 
of the summit. They caught Colonares napping, and raked with 
their volleys ladrones cutting bamboo, cooking, loafing in the shade 
of the cuartels with thin spirals of cigarette smoke weaving about 
their heads. 

Ames, with his service revolver smoking from his last shot, 
made straight for a tall native from whose campaign hat dangled the 
black-and-gold acorns of an American officer of infantry. The hur- 
ried volleys had put his followers to rout, but Colonares, stern old 
bandit, stood his ground. He had caught up a sheathed bolo, and 
awaiting the onslaught with eyes keen for an opening. The first 
downward sweep of the blade that met the resistance of flesh and 
bone would cut through the bejuca bands that encircled the sheath. 
The sheathed bolo had proven that too often in the southern islands. 
There was not time for Ames to slip a cartridge in the empty 
cylinder of his forty-five. Even as he charged he remembered a 
trick of Barnes’, and checked himself before he made the natural 
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error of shifting his grip from the butt to the barrel. Barnes had 
shown him the advantage of the deep-cutting leaf and the danger in 
the barrel hold if an antagonist caught the butt to wrest it away. 

Colonares, coolly eying the distance, brought down the bolo 
with all the sinewy mastery of his body. The fight would have 
ended there had Ames been in its path. Quick as the flash of the 
metal, he crossed his right foot over left without a check in his 
speed. The old ruse of the open field that but few football stars 
master swerved his body a full yard to the left in a twinkling. The 
sight leaf bit into Colonares’ skull like a high-speed drill. 

A ladrone sprang from the grass at the stricken leader’s feet 
and aimed his naked bolo at Ames. Another form appeared with 
the same dramatic swiftness, and the bolo of Serafio Elcano struck 
the ladrone’s arm from his body. Colonares lifted himself on one 
arm by a superhuman effort, and the same bolo cleft his skull 
before Ames could stay the needless blow. 

Ames turned his attention to the control of the little men from 
Arriba, who, fired with the lust of battle, were bent on extermina- 
tion. They whom their carbines had spared had to face their bolos, 
and their natural weapon bid fair to turn the Caves of Lallo into a 
shambles. Gradually he and Franklin cowed, bullied, and beat them 
into submission, and then took stock of the results. Forty-three 
of the dead the burial party laid in the smallest of the cuartels. 
Others had met their death by the cliffs, a few had escaped, and 
of the captured Serafio identified fourteen as fellow prisoners. 
These they put to work on the dismantlement of the stronghold, 
while officers and men threw themselves in the shade of the cuartels, 
too exhausted for further exertion. All but Serafio, who alone 
carried the body of Colonares into the doomed cuartel. That done, 
he threw himself at Ames’ feet, and his words came hoarse and 
swift. It was a common enough story of the islands, this tale of a 
raid three years before, when Colonares, then an obscure follower 
of a ladrone chief, had stolen the sweetheart of Serafio and carried 
her off to Tolucan. The theft had met with rare retribution. 

Ames and Franklin could hear above his impassioned tale the 
thud of bolos cutting the lashings of the cages of rock and then the 
dull splash in the river below. The cuartels, one freighted with 
Colonares and his dead, were going up in smoke when they reached 
the ledge at the base of the caves. The spark-shot columns spelled 
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the downfall of the most notorious outlaw in all the islands; the 
destruction of a fabled stronghold until Ames and Franklin had 
fought their way to it at the head of the regenerated little men from 
Arriba. It was an exploit that would go ringing through the archi- 
pelago, bringing promotion to Franklin and to Ames a place on the 
honor roll of the Corps that had doubted his courage, his‘ability to 
survive the melting pot of the service. These thoughts raced 
through his mind, but he waved his hand almost negligently to 
Franklin. 

“Let me have those papers we found up there on Colonares, old 
man. I'll look them over on the way down and see how many 
prominent citizens in these islands were in league with him. We 
ought to find some good dope in them for the army people over at 
Zamboanga to follow up. What's that?” 

Something dropped with a light thud from the greasy packet of 
papers that Franklin handed him. He stooped over, and his eyes 
were shining when he straightened up with a plug of American 
tobacco in his outstretched hand. He smiled serenely. 

“That, Franklin, amigo, is what might be termed Exhibit A. 
It’s a story I can tell you now. And when you've heard it all, 
you'll know what great pleasure I'll have when I show it to the 
mess back in Olongapo.”’ 
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Notes on Street Fighting, by Col. C. N. Watts, P. S. C. 28 pages, including 
diagrams. Published by Forster, Groom & Co., Ltd., 15 Charing Cross, 
London, S. W. Obtainable through Brentano, New York. 

The Notes on Street Fighting, written by a distinguished 
authority, Col. C. N. Watts, of the British Army, has had a remark- 
able circulation in Great Britain. 

The author is recognized as a specialist, and his pamphlet as the 
best treatment of the subject that has yet been compiled. Originally 
based on service in India and other countries where Street Fighting 
has from time immemorial fallen to the lot of British troops, it has 
been revised to include the best methods followed by the British and 
colonials on the Western front. 

Following the long stalemate of trench warfare the offensives 
launched on the Western front have been marked by Street Fighting 
of the most sanguinary kind, on the successful employment of 
which tremendous results have hinged. The natural genius of 
British troops for this method of fighting has almost invariably 
given them the advantage, and naturally new methods have swept 
old practices into the discard. 

The frequent necessity for Street Fighting that has confronted 
the Marine Corps in Mexico, Nicaragua and the West Indies, re- 
sulted in radical changes from the formations advanced in the drill 
regulations. 

Colonel Watts’ pamphlet will, therefore, have a peculiar interest 
to the Corps. Because of this the pamphlet is herewith reprinted 
in its entirety. 


NOTES ON STREET FIGHTING 


Infantry Training, 1914, in dealing with Attack and Defense, 
confines itself to general principles, giving to brigade and battalion 
commanders a free hand to adapt their formations, and to suit their 
action, to the particular circumstances of the case, since it is 
obviously impossible in the ever-varying conditions of an attack on 
a position, or of an encounter battle, to lay down precisely, before- 
hand, the procedure to meet every contingency. 

It is a question, however, where street fighting is concerned, 
whether the principle of the free hand has not been carried too far 
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in Section 145, “Attack on a Village,” for this is a special form of 
combat demanding considerable previous instruction on well-defined 
lines which admit of but slight variation. Once troops become en- 
gaged in the streets of villages or towns certain things must be done 
in a certain way, or failure will result. 

The following notes in amplification of Section 145 are based on 
the experiences of officers who, during the present war, have taken 
part in street fighting, paras. 3 to 6 being the text for expansion in 
the supposititious cases: 

First —Of a village, the outskirts of which are either not held, 
or only weakly held, by the enemy, but in the interior of which 
opposition may be expected. 
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Second.—Of a village obstinately defended at all points. (Plate 
1.) 

Note 1—In both cases, before launching a force into a laby- 
rinth of streets and houses, whether defended or not, the following 
preliminary dispositions and instructions would be necessary : 

(a) A careful personal reconnaissance by the Commander of the 
Attacking Force, who should be accompanied by Commanding 
Officers of Units, and, if possible, by Staff Officers from neighboring 
formations which are to assist the attack either by artillery fire or 
means of flank attacks on the village. 
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(b) The detailing of columns to effect an entry at selected spots— 
their number depending on the strength of the attacking force, and 
the size of the village to be attacked—as well as of columns to work 
round it, if this cannot be done by neighboring formations. 

(c) If a map of a village (of any size) is available, the allotment 
to each column of definite areas for clearance or attack—failing a 
map, conspicuous buildings should be pointed out as objectives to 
Column Commander, on whom should be impressed the importance 
of— 

Intercommunication between columns and of communication with 
Force Headquarters, and of— 

Reforming and reorganizing all units as successive points of 
vantage are seized within the village. 

(d) The selection of a position for the General Reserve and 
Artillery, clear of the village and commanding its exits on the 
attacker’s side, to cover a repulse or repel a sortie in force. 

Note 2.—Section 145 makes no provision for the earlier stages 
of the first case: e. g., it gives no guidance as to the best method of 
traversing streets in which, after unopposed entry, resistance may 
be met with. (Plate II.) 

This is mainly a question of protecting the head and flanks of 
the main body of a column against being suddenly attacked by 
machine-gun and rifle fire from windows bearing on the main route, 
or from side streets. 

Each column on entering the village would be preceded by a 
strong advanced guard, which would furnish all flanking parties 
required to hold side streets, alleyways, etc., during the passage of 
the column through a given portion of the village. 

If the streets to be traversed are wide and straight, and afford 
a long field of fire, the vanguard may move in file, each rank keep- 
ing close to the houses on its own side of the street to avoid, as 
much as possible, a burst of machine-gun fire directed down it, 
the men of each rank keeping a sharp lookout on the windows on 
the opposite side for snipers. In narrow, tortuous streets, however, 
both ranks should move as close as possible to the houses on the 
right-hand side, since a lesser volume of rifle fire can be directed 
from windows by men firing to the right than to the left. 

The main guard should move in fours, extended across the width 
of the street, the distance between vanguard, main guard, and main 
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body being regulated by the degree of the tortuousness of the 


route. 
On reaching a side, or cross, street, the point should halt, sig- 


nalling (or passing word back) to the vanguard the number of 
men required to hold it as a flanking picquet, this information being 
at once passed on to the main guard and main body. 
Then on the signal, or message, from the point “ 
picquet in street on the right (or left), the required number 
would double forward from the vanguard to the point and take 


men for 
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Vanguards picquetting streets to cover the passaée cf Columns 
te Picquets dropped by the Kanguards 


post in the side street, their places in the former being taken by a 
corresponding number of men from the main guard, and so in suc- 
cession with each side street. 

If the village is a large one, with many streets, entries, etc., 
giving on to the line of advance, it would be necessary, as the main 
guard became depleted, to reinforce it by the necessary number of 
men from the head of the main body. 
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The flanking picquets should push sufficiently far up side streets 
to protect the flanks of the advanced guard and main body from a 
sudden attack, at the same time endeavoring to get into touch with 
neighboring columns. The picquets will, according to circumstances, 
either rejoin the rear of the main body in succession as it passes 
them (if it is only a question of passing through a village), thus 
forming a rearguard of increasing strength, or, if opposition is 
met with, or the village is to be retained, will remain out on the 
flanks till withdrawn. On reaching open spaces, such as market 
squares, etc., the windows of the corner houses of the street, giving 
on to the square, or open space to be crossed, should be occupied 
on the same principle by parties from the vanguard, and machine 
guns mounted on the roofs (if possible) or at upper windows, to 
cover further advances across the open. As it is at such points that 
serious opposition may be expected, further procedure comes under 
the second case and the general provisions of paras. 3 to 6, 
Section 145. 

Turning now to Case II, and para. 3, “When the capture of a 
village is mecessary . . . recourse to street, or house-to-house, 
fighting will sometimes be unavoidable. 

Note 3.—With an obstinate defense the entrance to streets will 
have been barricaded and the outer houses and outskirts generally 
placed in a state of defense. 

Till artillery has effected a breach in their outer ring of defense, 
the assaulting columns cannot advance without heavy loss, but when 
the guns have done their work and a lodgment has been effected, the 
question arises of what to do next. 

In all probability both main and side streets will be barricaded 
and swept by machine-gun, if not field-gun, fire, as well as rifle 
fire from windows, so that progress along a street will be impos- 
sible and a house-to-house penetration or even methodical sapping 
through cellars or under houses and streets will have to be under- 
taken. (Plate III.) 

Experience goes to prove that entrance having been gained into 
the end house, say No. 1, of a row bordering a street, and the de- 
fenders disposed of, further advance should be made by: 

(a) Gaining the roof of the next house, No. 2, as soon as pos- 
sible, whence to overlook barricades, and bring commanding fire 
to bear on their defenders as well as on windows across the street, 
and in this machine guns are especially useful. At the same time 
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(b) entrance into the next house should be effected through its roof 
as well as from the top and ground floors of No. 1, but since the 
process of breaking holes through party walls is slow and laborious, 
the house-to-house communications which the garrison of the vil- 
lage will probably have made should be sought for and seized. 

In an attack in any force, while the end houses of a street are 
being made good, simultaneous entry will be made into neighboring 
houses on the outskirts. 


Plate I. 
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Arrow heads show points of entry into end houses: crosses the 
progress of an attack by house to house penetration. 


Para. 3 continuing says: “As soon as a footing has been gained 
on the outskirts of this village the troops must be reorganized in 
preparation for a further advance, which should be directed simul- 
taneously on as many points as possible.” 

Note 4.—This will be greatly facilitated by the preliminary 
distribution into separate columns and the allotment to each of a 
definite area to attack, or of a particular conspicuous building as an 
objective. 
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Para. 3.—The probability of vigorous counter attack at this 
period must not be overlooked.” 

Note 5.—Local counter-attacks would be dealt with by the 
column reserve—those on a large scale amounting to a sortie in 
force being met by the general reserve from outside the village. 

Para. 3—‘‘When once the interior of the village has been gained 
the struggle will resolve itself into groups of men: higher control 
will often be impossible, and subordinate leaders will influence the 
fight chiefly by their personal example.” 

Note 6.—This emphasises the absolute necessity of reforming 
sections, platoons, and companies at every opportunity, and of re- 
establishing touch with neighboring units, which (para. 3) “can 
usually be best achieved by sending back (information) to some 
prearranged point in rear.” 

Note ?.—At this point the O. C. column should remain till a 
definite section of the village has been seized, his next forward 
station being notified betimes to all concerned. 

Para. 4.—‘All points gained, such as crossroads or important 
buildings, should be at once strengthened so that attempts to re- 
capture them may be defeated, and that may serve as supporting 
points for a further advance.” 

Note 8.—No provision is made in Section 145 for making good 
open spaces within the village. If the opposite houses of, let us 


et 


suppose, a village square, are held in force any advance across it 
without due preparation would be costly. The leading units there- 
fore on reaching the débouché into the square would have to spread 
right and left through the houses on their side, mounting as many 
machine guns as are available on the roofs, and bringing as heavy a 
rifle fire as possible from windows to beat down the enemy’s fire, 
while a specially detailed force from the column reserve makes a 
sudden rush across the square to seize a selected building or street 
pening on the opposite side. 
the case of a very obstinate defense, the houses bordering 
the square on the right and left, as well as those on the opposite 
side, would be held so that an advance across the open would be 
impossible till they have been cleared by house-to-house penetration, 
unless a gun or guns can be brought up. 
Para. 5, with regard to the use of guns in a village, says: “When 
once the attacking troops have entered their supporting 
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artillery can be of little assistance, but it may be possible to bring 
single guns forward to destroy barricades and generally assist the 
advance.” 

Whenever possible, therefore, guns should be brought forward 
to prepare the advance across open spaces. Trench mortars could 
also be used with great effect at such spots, and indeed in nearly 
every phase of street fighting. 

Para. 6.—‘‘When the attacking troops are about to emerge from 
a village, the same precautions as are described in Section 143-6 
must be taken, the supporting guns covering the advance by en- 
gaging the hostile artillery. 

Note 9.—Section 143-6, “Attack on a wood,” lays down that if 
the enemy can open effective fire on the attackers as they issue 
from a wood on a restricted front owing to the presence of ob- 
stacles placed at its edge, it will be better to seek another line of ad- 
vance, and that if this is not possible very careful arrangements 
must be made before attempting to debouch. Such arrangements 
in the case of debouching from a village would be: 

(a) The troops should be formed under cover of the houses in 
a line (or lines) of shallow columns near the exits, since it will be 
impossible to emerge on a broad front. 

(b) Arrangements should be made for the strongest possible 
artillery support. 

(c) And, if possible, the advance should be simultaneous with 
that of other units on either flank. 

(d) When all is ready the troops in the village should press 
forward into the open—in one rush if there is a single line of small 
columns ; by rushes of successive lines if there are two or more, until 
the danger zone at the exits from the village is passed, each column 
extending immediately it is clear of the streets. 

A notable instance of the penalties incurred through neglect of 
precautions in leaving the shelter of a village occurred early in the 
war on the Western front, where a company which had successfully 
cleared a section of a village, carried away by the élan of its at- 
tack, pushed straight out into the open to be decimated by hostile 
machine guns trained on the exit, thus offering an easy target at a 
known range. 

In conclusion, the possession of light steel shields such as are 
being used by the Germans and the Russians would be invaluable 
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to troops engaged in street fighting, whether as attackers or de- 
fenders. The Russian shield, from the description of the Petro- 
grad correspondent to the Morning Post in its issue of February 8, 
1915, “is of light, hard steel, strong enough to stop rifle and maxim 
bullets ; it covers six men abreast and runs on wheels.” The pro- 
vision of shields would greatly facilitate the rapid making good of 
cross-roads and the holding of side streets, and possibly obviate, 
to some extent, the necessity of house-to-house penetration. 

To recapitulate :—as regards higher commanders: 

1. A careful reconnaissance should be made of every village 
which it may be necessary either to traverse or ¢o attack, and 
precise orders should be issued regarding— 

(a) The number of columns to take part in the advance through, 
or attack on, the village. 

(b) The measures for turning its flanks, if this can be done. 

(c) The areas tu be cleared, or attacked, by each column, or the 
points within the village which columns should make for. 

(d) Intercommunication. 

(e) Re-formation and reorganization of units as successive 
points are seized within the village. 

(f) Procedure before crossing open spaces or emerging from 
the village. 

Having issued such orders, neither the supreme local Com- 
mander nor, to a lesser extent, Commanding Officers of battalions 
and even companies, can exert much further influence on the fight 
except by the judicious application of reserves, for, to again quote 
Para. 3: “When once the interior of the village has been gained, the 
struggle will resolve itself into groups of men; higher control will 
often be impossible, and subordinate leaders will influence the fight 
chiefly by their personal example.” But to do so most effectively 
Platoon and Section Commanders (as well as their commands) 
must have had constant previous practice in this specialized form of 
warfare. 

2. As regards subordinate commanders: 

(a) In traversing streets, every body of troops should be pre- 
ceded by an advanced guard, or party. 

(b) In wide, straight streets, the best formation for the van- 
guard is file—each rank keeping close to the houses on its own side 
of the street; if streets are narrow and tortuous it will be safer as 
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a rule for both ranks, in file, to hug the houses, etc., on the right- 
hand side, or even to move in single file on that side. 

(c) Picquets in side streets directly they are in position should 
set to work to erect some sort of breastwork with materials obtained 
from adjoining houses, and get into touch with neighboring columns, 
while carefully watching the degree of progress of their own 
column. 

(d) When attempting to break into a building, heavy rifle and 
machine-gun fire should be brought to bear by a portion of the 
attacking force on doorways, windows, and roofs to keep down the 
enemy’s fire, while the assaulting fraction of the unit effects an 
entrance. 

(e) The lesser formation, platoons and sections, should be re- 
organized after each gain of position, and 

(f) Constant reports should be sent back to Company or Bat- 
talion Headquarters. 

(qg) No attempt to emerge from the cover of houses and streets 
into the open should be made en masse. 
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MILITARY CROSS 







The King has been pleased to confer the Military Cross on the 
following officers in recognition of gallantry and devotion to duty 
in the Field: 

Lieut. (Tempy. Captain) Albert Clarence St. Clair-Morford, 
R. M.—He carried out a difficult and dangerous patrol with great 
coolness, and brought back useful information. On a later occasion 










he was severely wounded in successfully carrying out another 






hazardous reconnaissance, 
Lieut. John Franklyn, R. M. A.—He is always ready for any 
dangerous work, and has successfully carried out several hazardous 





















reconnaissances in search of O. P.’s. On one occasion he was cut i 
off for nine hours and under heavy shell fire. 

Tempy. Second Lieut. Harry Noel Keyes Elphick, R. M. A— 
With another officer he laid wires across the open under heavy 
shell fire in close proximity to the enemy. On one occasion he 
was cut off for nine hours and under heavy shell fire. 

3UCKINGHAM Pa.ace, November 29th. 

The following had the honor of being received by His Majesty, 
when the King handed to her, as next-to-kin, the Victoria Cross 
won by her husband in the War: 

Mrs. Harvey: 

Awarded to her husband, Maj. Francis Harvey, R. M. L. L— 
Whilst mortally wounded and almost the only survivor after the 
explosion of an enemy shell in a gunhouse, with great presence 
of mind and devotion to duty ordered the magazine to be flooded, 
thereby saving the ship. He died shortly afterwards—Army and 
Navy Gazette. 























ROYAL MARINES IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA 








It may be of some slight interest to hear of the doings of 
some of your comrades in East Africa. After a very pleasant 
voyage, and a stay of eleven days at Durban, we arrived at 
Kilindini on the 5th of March, immediately proceeding forward 
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to Maktau, which was then one of the advanced points on the 
Lines of Communication. The Field Battery had left a few days 
before, and the same week was fortunate enough to take part in the 
general engagement at Salaita Hill. At that time it was intensely 
hot, but as all our men, with the exception of a few specialists we 
had brought from home, were untrained, we had to commence 
work at once, and made fairly good progress. However, we had 
to pay the price, and our sick list grew rapidly. The country in 
that part is more or less desert, varied by dense bush consisting of 
thorn trees, not at all tropical in appearance, and no water whatever. 
Seized with a sharp attack of dysentery I recovered later. I was 
sent to Nairobi, the capital of British East Africa, and so saw 
a great part of the country, which abounds with game of all sorts. 
Nairobi itself stands on a wonderful plain, so flat that it is possible 
to see Kilimanjaro, a distance of 145 miles. Quite a modern town, 
with hotels, theaters, and fine shops. On my return three weeks 
later I found my battery broken up. Then commenced a weary 
six weeks’ outpost work, the redeeming feature being the healthy 
situation, right on a hill top. Most of our spare time was spent 
in shooting game, which used to approach quite close to our posi- 
tion. We were gradually settling down into a dreamy sort of 
existence, “far from the madding crowd,” when one day we were 
startled back into life by the order to reform the Battery. I went 
off with Captain Purser, who had been appointed Battery Com- 
mander, to get our guns and stores, which had been returned to 
Ordnance. That took some days, and then we once more com- 
menced to train. The best of our men had been sent to other 
artillery units, which had been weakened by sickness, and in return 
we picked up a lot of “duds.” Still, they did not do so badly, 
and within ten days we managed to lick them sufficiently into shape 
to be complimented by the Colonel Commandant, R. A., when he 
came to see the battery fire, on their smartness and the efficiency of 
the specialists. Shortly after this we moved forward, as far as 
Mbungu, there to complete our training in readiness to move off 


3ut we were doomed to 


with one of the Mounted Brigades. f 
disappointment once more. No transport, or something or other. 
We were now stationed in a very healthy spot, on a high ridge, 


with the country more open and parklike. By going a few miles 
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out, we could find game of every sort, and birds of ever description. 
But we wanted a shotgun badly. Lions, leopards, cheetah, giraffe, 
wild boar, and several kinds of antelope are to be found. There is 
a certain charm about the country which grows on one, and if there 
was only more water it would be good country for settling. The 
part I am speaking about is on the slopes of Kilimanjaro, which 
rise up very gently, and then suddenly the great mountain rears up 
to a height of nearly twenty thousand feet. There were several 
large hospitals there, some more artillery, and details of other 
units. We arranged as series of concerts, football and cricket 
matches, and the time passed quickly. Fancy football with a 
tropical sun! Eventually we received orders to move forward, and 
went by rail as far as we could. The Germans had destroyed all 
bridges, but we managed to get to the railhead without mishap, 
a distance of 220 miles. As we went along the country became 
more and more tropical in appearance, and for many miles we 
ran along the Pangani River, amidst typical African scenery. We 
were now well inside of what had been German territory, and 
large tracks of land were well cultivated with rubber and sisal 
plantations. We remained at the railhead for several days to com- 
plete our transport, which consists partly of motors and partly 
of oxen. Then we moved off again, this time by road, and so 
began our long trek. Oxen are about the limit in slow motion. 
The guns were pulled by very powerful motors, and each ox wagon 
had ten span of oxen. By dint of hard shouting, a liberal use 
of the whip, and much profane language from the conductor, who 
can speak several languages and native dialects, and can swear in 
a few more, we managed to get on the move. The roads were in 
shocking condition, a foot deep with sand, and our men had to 
put in a lot of hard work, hauling the guns through particularly 
bad places. It was terribly hard work for the animals, and water 
was scarce; we usually struck a water hole every fifteen to twenty 
miles. Drinking water we had to carry with us in tanks. The 
country consisted of dense, tropical bush, infested with tsetse fly, 
which killed a number of our oxen. Right along the road there 
were hundreds of dead oxen, mules, and horses, and I leave you 
to imagine the stench. Some of us were mounted, but the horses 
out here do not wear well, what with the heat and fly. After a 
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week’s hard trekking, we arrived at the advanced camp, which had 
been under heavy fire from the enemy’s 4.1 guns for some time, 
and General Smuts inspected the Battery. The reasons we had not 
been brought forward before to reply to the fire of the Germans 
were strategical. However, when we arrived their guns had been 
silent for a day, and aeroplane reconnaissance established the 
fact that they had retired. From thence onward we moved with 
the main army, the enemy retreating rapidly southwards. Eventu- 
ally we reached the central railway, where is was thought, and we 
hoped, the enemy would make a stand. However, they simply 
destroyed the bridges, their ammunition and stores, and left the 
place to our mercy. There was a number of women and children, 
a large native population, and a mixture of Greek and Portuguese. 
At all events, that is what they profess to be. It was formerly the 
seat of the government, and is quite a decent town, as places go 
in this part of the world. The whole district is very fertile, well 
watered by several rivers, and every kind of tropical fruit is grown. 
The climate here is pretty fair; of course, we have got used to the 
heat by now, and this is the winter or spring season. The Germans 
have retreated farther south, into mountainous country, and I 
think it is doubtful if we shall move again from here, until the 
end of the show. The general opinion seems to be that they can’t 
hold out much longer, being in difficult country, and probably short 
of supplies. During our trek, which extended over about 215 miles 
of deplorable roads, all kept remarkably well and cheerful, despite 
the fact that for some time past we have been on half rations. But 
we all realize the enormous difficulty of bringing supplies over 
about 500 miles of rail and road. Although it is nominally a 
R. M. A. Battery, most of the men are R. M. L. I. reserves and 
youngsters, none of whom have any previous gunnery experience. 
We have had little sickness of a serious nature, and, personally, I 
have never felt more fit. We do not get much news from the 
outside world, and have not had a mail for six weeks. Occasionally 
we get a wireless news letter, and the news from the Western 
Front has been very cheering. We have run out of all reading 
matter weeks ago, and the mail, if ever it does reach us, will be 
particularly welcome. Tobacco and matches have become very 
scarce, and cigarettes are absolutely at a premium.—Globe and 
Laurel. 
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THE BAGPIPE MARINES 


A friend in a certain section of the Royal Naval Division sends 
me a highly diverting account of his battalion. Nominally they are 
sailors—at any rate, he joined the Navy—actually they have never 
been to sea, and are undergoing the ordinary infantry training. 
What, however, particularly tickles him is the fact that the battalion 
has a bagpipe band, and the sight of “sailors” marching to the 
skirl of the pipes has earned them the title of the “bagpipe marines.” 
—Globe and Laurel. 





NOTES ON CERTAIN MEDALS 
A brief description of certain medals, the award of which is 
now so often quoted in the “Gazette,” may be of some interest. 
The fact that similar medals are granted, but with a different ribbon, 
to both branches of the Service is apt to lead to some confusion. 
Uncertainty usually arises over the following medals: 


es 


1. Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. 

2. Distinguished Service Medal (Naval). 

3. Distinguished Conduct Medal (Military). 

4. The Military Medal. 

The Conspicuous Gallantry Medal was instituted in 1874 by 
Queen Victoria as a reward to petty officers and men of the Royal 
Navy and noncommissioned officers and men of the Royal Marines 
“as may at any time distinguish themselves by acts of conspicuous 
gallantry in action with the enemy.” 

Silver Medal.—Obverse—Bust of the Sovereign. Reverse— 
Crown surmounting the words “For Conspicuous Gallantry.” Crown 
and inscription encircled by a wreath of laurels. 

The ribbon is of blue, white and blue in equal widths, the white 





being the central portion. 

By an Order in Council of 17th June 1916, a bar was authorized 
in the event of this wearer performing such service as to entitle 
him to a second award. 

Distinguished Service Medal.—This was instituted in October, 
1914, for petty officers and men of the Royal Navy and noncommis- 
sioned officers and men of the Royal Marines “as may at any time 
show themselves to the foe in action and set an example of bravery 
and resource under fire.” 
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Silver Medal.—Obverse—Bust of King George V. in the full 
dress uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. Reverse—A crown 
surmounting the words “For Distinguished Service,” a laurel enclos- 
ing both crown and words. 

The ribbon for this medal is blue, white and blue in equal widths, 
the white being in the center with a narrow blue longitudinal line 
through the center of the white. 

3y an Order in Council of 17th June, 1916, a bar was authorized 
in the event of the wearer qualifying for a second award. 

Distinguished Conduct Medal (Army).—This medal is in lieu 
of that for “Meritorious Service,’ which had been previously 
issued as a reward for “Distinguished gallantry.” 

Silver Medal—Obverse—Bust of the King in the full dress 
uniform of a Field Marshal. Reverse—The inscription “For Dis- 
tinguished Conduct in the Field.” 

The ribbon is crimson, blue and crimson in equal widths, blue 
being in the center. 

Military Medal.—Instituted by King George V. in 1916, as a 
reward to noncommissioned officers and men in recognition of 
bravery in the field. It is worn immediately before all war medals. 

Silver Medal.—Bust of the King in the uniform of a Field 
Marshal. On the reverse a crown surmounting the letters “G. R.,” 
under which the the words, “For bravery in the Field.” 

The ribbon is dark blue, with a broad white center, with two 
narrow red lines through the white. 





THE ROYAL MARINE CORPS 


In the National News on Sunday last Lord Latymer had an 
instructive article on the subject of the grievances of the officers 
of the Royal Marine Corps. The principal matter of which Lord 
Lord Latymer complains has reference to the difference in pay 
which various classes of these officers receive, or will receive, in 
consequence of the regulations of 1912. It may happen in fact, 
that after a time certain junior officers will be receiving more 
pay than some of their seniors. When Lord Latymer raised this 
question in the House of Lords, on March 15 of this year, Lord 
Lytton, who was then representing the Admiralty in the Upper 
House, explained that there were two scales of pay because the 
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man who entered the Service after 1912, receives a much more 
complete naval training than that which was received by an officer 
who joined before that date, and it was because of this special 
technical training that the higher pay was given. It is not, perhaps, 
the kind or arrangement which is wholly satisfactory, but that is 
hardly a reason why it should tend to diminish the good feeling 
and comradeship which has always been a characteristic of this 
gallant corps. A uniform system of payment on the lower scale 
would be unfair to the men who, by reason of a more thorough 
training, are better fitted for the duties they have to perform. To 
fix it on the higher scale would be an admission that there is no 
difference in the training and duties required of the two classes of 
officers. The other complaints made by Lord Latymer refer in the 
first place to differences in regard to promotion, rank and pay of 
Marine officers and officers of the Regular Army, and, secondly, 
to the regulations which enable warrant and petty officers of the 
Navy, in certain circumstances, to take command and precedence 
of commissioned officers of the Marines. Lord Latymer asks for 
a joint committee of both houses of Parliament to investigate the 
grievances of the Marine officers, but it is a question whether any- 
thing of the kind would be productive of good results while the 
war is in progress.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE NAVY'S FIRST SHOT 


In our issue of February 17 the question was raised as to which 
was the first shot fired in the war. Two claims were therein re- 
ferred to, one for the gunners in the Melbourne port defenses, who 
captured the German merchant ship Phalz on August 5, 1914, and 
another for the vessels which destroyed the German minelayer 
Konigin Luise on the same day. The last-named action has since 
been the subject of a decision in the Prize Court, in which Com- 
mander Maxwell Anderson referred to the belief that the opening 
shot fired at the Konigin Luise was the first of the war. The, honor 
of firing it belonged to the destroyer Lance. Some time back a 
claim was made on behalf of the Amphion, from which vessel a 
Royal Marine light infantryman, Private J. B. King, was said to 
have fired the first shot. In view of the fact, now confirmed offi- 
cially, that it was the Lance which opened fire, the claim of the 
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Amphion can no longer be entertained. As between the sinking of 
the minelayer and the capture of the Phalz everything will depend 
upon the exact hour by Greenwich mean time at which the latter 
occurred. In any case, however, the destroyer Lance is clearly the 
first unit of the British fleet to open fire in a naval action. No 
doubt in due course several instances of warning shots fired to 
bring to hostile merchantmen during the early hours of the war may 
come to light—Army and Navy Gacsette. 


ROYAL MARINE MAJORS 


A recent Order in Council establishes a half-pay list for majors, 
Royal Marines, who may be specially selected for promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant colone] on half-pay, such promotion being a re- 
ward for good and distinguished service only, on attaining the age 
for compulsory retirement, or after two years’ service as major. 

They will receive half-pay of 11s. 8d. a day while unemployed, 
and when employed either the pay and allowances of a lieutenant 
colonel or the consolidated pay of the appointment they hold. They 
will be retained on the half-pay list until they attain the age of 54. 
Retired pay will be at the minimum rate of £300 a year at 48 years 
of age, or on completion of seven years as substantive major, with 
an addition of £25 per year for each year of employment as a 
lieutenant colonel. The maximum retired pay will not exceed £450 
a year—Army and Navy Gazette. 


THE ROYAL MARINES A HUNDRED YEARS AGO—ORIGIN OF THE R. M. A. 


The question is often asked, even in the service itself, why, when 
the entire Royal Marine Light Infantry are trained naval gunners, 
it should be necessary to maintain a special artillery branch of the 
corps. The answer should be plain enough, but it is usually colored 
by the personal views of the Red or Blue Marine to whom the query 
is addressed. We quote the following account of the origin of the 
Royal Marine Artillery from certain “Proposals and Regulations 
Relative to the Royal Navy,” sanctioned by Order in Council, 
January, 1817: 

“These companies (R. M. A.) were formed, one at each divi- 
sion, in the year 1804, for the purpose, in the first instance, of 
supplying the service of his majesty’s bomb-vessels, before that 
time performed by the Royal Artillery; but it was also intended 
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that these companies should, particularly in time of peace, be em- 
ployed at the respective divisions in drilling the whole of the 
Marines to gunnery.” ms 

The experiment appears to have proved so satisfactory in the 
distant Trafalgar era that the proposals of 1817 embodied a recom- 
mendation ‘‘that the Royal Marine Artillery be increased to eight 
companies, as well for the purpose of encouraging and training the 
other Marines as to enable us, on occasion, to embark a certain 
number of well-trained artillerymen in others of his majesty’s 
ships as well as in the bombs.” The objection to increasing the 
peace establishment of the corps as a whole was overcome by the 
simple expedient of transferring a certain number of officers and 
men from the “ordinary Marines” to the artillery. The “ordinary 
Marine,” we may remark in parenthesis, is a person we have never 
met. 

Before they got into their stride, however, the newly constituted 
Marine Artillery got a bad sideslip in the matter of pay. The 
anteroom of the officers’ mess must have seethed with righteous 
indignation in 1817. The Royal Artillery, it appears, when em- 
barked in bombs, had certain advantages granted them, “in consid- 
eration of their being taken out of their natural course of shore 
service.” The usual lynx-eyed clerk at the Admiralty was quick 
to point out so golden an opportunity for retrenchment. “These 
advantages,” runs the proposal, “the Royal Marine Artillery have 
claimed, and hitherto enjoyed, under, we think, an erroneous con- 
struction of his majesty’s Order in Council. We trust, therefore, 
that your royal highness will see the expediency of correcting this 
error at this favorable opportunity.” If, as is not improbable, the 
“correction” entailed a wholesale stoppage from wages for alleged 
overpayment, we trust the chaplain of the Royal Marine Artillery at 
that date was an outlier. 

The Blue Marines no longer teach their elder brethren in the 
red coats either to suck eggs or handle naval ordnance. For more 
than half a century the light infantry have matriculated in the art 
of sea gunnery under their own officers, and, in comradeship with 
their early instructors, not infrequently beat the seaman gunner 
at his own game. Yet not one civilian in a hundred realizes that 
the guns of the fleet are largely manned by the gunners and privates 
of the Royal Marines.—Globe and Laurel. 
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LOWER DECK PROMOTIONS 


It is gratifying to know that as many as 265 warrant officers, 
petty officers, and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines have 
been promoted to commissioned rank, or have been noted or other- 
wise put in the way of obtaining such rank, since the outbreak of 
war. This was the information given by the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty on October 18, and we agree with Lord Beresford, who 
had asked the question which elicited the official figures, that it is 
very satisfactory that the lower deck has received the recognition 
which has been so long delayed. The Earl of Lytton said that 
seventeen commissioned warrant officers of the navy and two 
warrant officers of the Royal Marines had been promoted to com- 
missioned rank for services in action and meritorious war services ; 
fourteen commissioned warrant and warrant officers had been noted 
for early promotion to commissions for services in action, and 232 
warrant and petty officers had been promoted to the rank of mate 
since the war began. This state of affairs is very different to that 
which obtained during past wars. According to the Naval War- 
rant Officers’ Manual, although an Order in Council was made in 
1853 authorizing the promotion of warrant officers to commissioned 
rank for “acts of gallantry and daring in the service,” it was not 
until 1887 that the first advancements under this rule were made, 
when Chief Boatswain J. Webber and Gunner R. A. Cathie were 
promoted lieutenants for their services before the enemy. For 
some time these were the only two officers in the navy who had 
won their commissions by good service on the lower deck, but 
since the beginning of the new century the avenue to the quarter- 
deck has been considerably widened, especially in 1903, when among 
the many excellent reforms for which Lord Fisher was responsible 
as Second Sea Lord was the establishment of the rank of lieutenant 
for 4 per cent of the commissioned warrant officers of all branches, 
up to a maximum of 100. There were other concessions in follow- 
ing years, until in 1912 came the institution of the “mate” scheme. 
Referring again to the figures given by Lord Lytton, it would be 
interesting and inspiring to have a detailed record of the services 
of the 265 warrant officers, petty officers, and men referred to. 
Several of them, no doubt, came to the front during the Jutland 
battle, as the dispatches and awards show. On October 25, in a 
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miscellaneous Gazette, there were the names of four more petty 
officers promoted to warrant rank in recognition of their services 
in the battle—Army and Navy Gasette. 


“THE NELSON TOUCH” 


The following tribute to the heroism of a Royal Marine has been 
officially placed on record by the senior naval officer concerned. 
The corps will fully appreciate both the tribute and the act which 
inspired it: 

“I beg to bring the following facts relative to the death of No. 
Ply/14467 Private John Brown King, R. M. L. L, late of H. M. S. 

, who was buried in Shotley church yard today, to your 
notice, as it may be of special interest to the whole corps: 

“King was a keen gunnery man, and fired the first shot at the 
Koningin Luise, the German minelayer sunk by the ——— flotilla, 
and was proud of having brought down the German flag. 

“He was very badly injured, his hands and face being shock- 
ingly burnt and both eyes gone. 

“At one time he had a glimmer of sight in his right eye, and 
exclaimed, “Thank God, it’s the gunnery eye!’ 

“In all his pain, which was very severe, he set an example of 
courage and endurance. No one heard him complain, and he was 
always thanking people for what they did for him. 

“He was conscious to the end, which he met as a man and a 
Christian should.”—Globe and Laurel. 


List of officers recommended for commendation for service in 
the Battle of Jutland: 

Maj. Arthur Phayre Grattan, R. M. L. I. 

Capt. Alexander George William Grierson, R. M. L, I. 

To be Additional Member of the Military Division of the Third 
Class, or Companion, of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath: 

Maj. (Tempy.) Lieut. Col. Charles Edwin Collard, R. M. L. I. 


To be Companion of the Distinguished Service Order: 
Capt. Edward Bamford, R. M. L. I. 
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Officers recommended to be noted for brevets or early promotion : 
Maj. Arthur George Troup, R. M. A. 





Recommended for service in action: 

Capt. Robert Edgar Kilvert, R. M. A. 

Was in command of “X” Turret during the action, and as 
Commanding Officer of the Marine Detachment, is recommended 
as having specially contributed to the general efficiency of the ship. 

Capt. Richmond Campbell Shakespear Waller, R. M. L. I. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee reports: 

“This officer has served continuously in the Home and Grand 
Fleet from April, 1913, and has been in charge of the wireless 
organization of a Battle Squadron since the commencement of 
hostilities. This squadron was composed of new ships of various 
types, which had been hurriedly completed, and the work entailed 
in bringing the wireless installations of ships designed for foreign 
Powers into effective working order was carried out entirely sat- 
isfactorily. Is unceasing in his endeavours to improve the wireless 
of the squadron, and has been of valuable assistance since I have 
been in command; an excellent Marine officer.” 

Lieut. Harold Marsland Franks, R. M. A. 

Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty reports: 

“W. T. Officer on my Staff. Showed great skill and resource 
in maintaining the vitally important wireless communications 
throughout the action, despite the fact that aerials were shot away 
and required constant repair. An officer of high technical skill.” 

Lieut. Henry Loftus Mitchell McCausland, R. M. L. I. 

The senior Marine subaltern in the squadron. Very highly 
recommended by his Captain——London Gazette. 


OUR TWO LATEST V.C.’s 


srigadier-General F. W. Lumsden, V. C., D. S. O., R. M. A. 

To the Laurel Wreath, won by the Corps at Belleisle a hundred 
years ago, have just been added two more leaves typifying deeds of 
exceptional gallantry which have justly earned the Victoria Cross. 
The first recipient, in whose achievement the entire Sea Regiment, 
Red no less than Blue, feels unbounded pride, is Major (now Temp. 
Brig. General) Frederick William Lumsden, V. C., D. S. A., of the 
Royal Marine Artillery. We quote from the supplement to the 
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London Gazette, of the 8th June, 1917, the official record of the act 
for which “His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
approve of the award of the Victoria Cross.” 

“For most conspicuous bravery, determination and devotion to 
duty. 

“Six enemy field guns having been captured, it was necessary to 
leave them in dug-in positions, 300 yards in advance of the position 
held by our troops. The enemy kept the guns under heavy fire. 

“Major Lumsden undertook the duty of bringing the guns into 
our lines. 

“In order to effect this, he personally led four artillery teams and 
a party of infantry through the hostile barrage. As one of these 
teams sustained casualties, he left the remaining teams in a covered 
position, and, through very heavy rifle, machine-gun and shrapnel 
fire, led the infantry to the guns. By force of example and inspiring 
energy he succeeded in sending back two teams with guns, going 
through the barrage with the teams of the third gun. He then 
returned to the guns to await further teams, and these he succeeded 
in attaching to two of the three remaining guns, despite rifle fire, 
which had become intense at short range, and removed the guns to 
safety. 

“By this time the enemy, in considerable strength, had driven 
through the infantry covering points, and blown up the breach of the 
remaining gun. 

“Major Lumsden then returned, drove off the enemy, attached 
the gun to a team and got it away.” 

Of the many congratulatory messages naturally received by the 
R. M. A. at Eastney we print the following telegram from General 
Lumsden’s overseas comrades of the British Expeditionary Force. 

“From G. O. C. —th Division, B. E. F. All ranks of the —th 
Division desire to congratulate you on the V. C. gained by Brig. 
General Lumsden. They are proud of having in the Division so gal- 
lant a representative of the R. M. A.” 

And so, with reference to the Corps generally, say all of us! 
It is so interesting to recall that only in last month’s issue of the 
Globe and Laurel it was our pride to chronicle the award of a 2nd 
bar to his D. S. O. to this very gallant artilleryman of the Royal 
Marines. That he may long live to wear his splendid war honors 
will be the universal wish of his comrades per mare per terram. 
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LANCE-CORP, WALTER RICHARD PARKER, V. C., R. M. L. I. 


On the eve of going to press we read the gratifying news of a 
second V.C. coming to the Corps, the recipient in this case being 
Lance-Corp. Po/229(S) Walter Richard Parker, R. M. L. I. Our 
heartiest congratulations to Corporal Parker, the account of whose 
gallant deed we reprint from the London Gazette on June 22, 1917. 

“In recognition of his most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in the course of the Dardanelles operations. 

On the night of April 30—May 1, 1915, a message asking for am- 
munition, water, and medical stores was received from an isolated 
fire trench at Gaba Tepe. A party of noncommissioned officers and 
men were detailed to carry water and ammunition, and, in response 
to a call for a volunteer from among the stretcher-bearers, Parker 
at once came forward; he had during the previous three days dis- 
played conspicuous bravery and energy under fire whilst in charge 
of the battalion stretcher-bearers. Several men had already been 
killed in a previous attempt to bring assistance to the men holding 
the fire trench. To reach this trench it was necessary to traverse 
an area at least four hundred yards wide, which was completely ex- 
posed and swept by rifle fire. It was already daylight when the 
party emerged from shelter, and at once one of the men was 
wounded. Parker organized a stretcher party, and then going on 
alone succeeded in reaching the fire trench, all the water and ammuni- 
tion carriers being either killed or wounded. After his arrival he 
rendered assistance to the wounded in the trench, displaying extreme 
courage and remaining cool and collected in very trying circum- 
stances. The trench had finally to be evacuated, and Parker helped 
to remove and attend the wounded, although he himself was seriously 
wounded during the operation.” 


The Adjutant-General has much pleasure in communicating the 
subjoined letter from the Corps Commander with regard to the good 
work of the “—Division” which includes the R. M. L. I. Battalions: 


“General Officer Commanding ——— Division. 
“From inspection and examination of photographs | gather that 
your Division has dug during its late tour in the trenches as well as 
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it fought in the capture of Gavrille. 
satisfaction and thanks. 


Please convey to all ranks my 





“( Sd.) W. N. ConcreEVvE, 
“Lt. General. 
“Commanding ——— Corps.” 







10th June, 1917. 



























“MY HIGHEST EXPECTATIONS.” ST. VINCENT 
“So live and so die the N.C.O.’s of our grand old Corps.” 


The following is one of the many tributes we have received from 
officers at the front to the magnificence of their comrades of the 
rank and file: 

To THE Eprror OF THE Globe and Laurel. 

Sir: Constantly in every regimental paper, including the “G and 
L., one sees obituary notices and appreciations of those who have 
fallen in this the greatest of wars, and you may in consequence have 
little space for this eulogy of one whom I consider typical of the 
noncommissioned officers of the Royal Marines. 

It was with the very deepest sorrow that I saw in the “Roll of 
Honour” of your June issue the name of Acting W. O. (11) Richard 
Milne, R. M. L. I. Fora short while after the landing at Gaba Tepe 
I had the honor to command the company of which (then) Colour 
Sergt. Milne was Co. Sergt. Major. The whole battalion had been 
badly knocked about, and in three days’ fighting had been reduced 
to 5 officers and something between 300 and 350 men. I shall never 
forget my first sight of C. S. M. Milne, when I fell in the N. C. O.’s 
(or what was left of them!) to reorganize the company. Very lean, 
tired, with a bloody bandage round his head, he was nevertheless as 
keen, smart and full of go as if he had been on the barrack square. 
Those were the days when the N.C.O.’s of the Royal Marines con- 
sidered it “not the thing to do” to go sick for a wound as long as 
they could walk. On his own initiative he remained with the com- 
pany of which he was the life and soul. It was in the same battalion 
that another Co. Sergt. Major, having had his arm blown off at 
the shoulder, and seeing his Co. Commander approaching, drew him- 
self up smartly to attention, saluted with his remaining hand, was 
“sorry he was no more good,” and collapsed. 
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Frequently since have I seen C. S. M. Milne in the trenches at 
Helles and in France, always smart, always cheerful, typical of the 
best type of N. C. O. in the finest Corps of any Service. And he 
has now passed to the Great Beyond! 

So live and so die the noncommissioned officers of our grand 
old Corps—each adding a leaf to our wreath of laurel, and each 
leaving a higher and higher standard of “Honour, courage and loy- 
alty” for the thousands of our Corps to try and emulate. Requies- 
cant in pace! 

C. F. JerraM, 
Capt. (Temp. Major), R. M. L. 1. 

(This gallant N. C. O. had received the Meédaille Militaire 
awarded by the President of the French Republic for bravery in 
Gallipoli, in addition to our own Military Medal awarded, only a 
few months ago, for gallantry in France. ) 











OUR ADVERTISING POLICY 


The advertising policy, to which the GAzETTE is committed by the 
unanimous opinion of the Board of Control, excludes any advertise- 


ment of an obnoxious or fraudulent article. 


That this policy has been scrupulously followed in the initial 
number of the GAZETTE will be apparent on reading the advertising 
section. No other policy is defensible. Subscribers may patronize 
our advertisers with confidence in their integrity and services; ad- 
vertisers are protected against association in the advertising section 
with fraudulent concerns. 

We hope to impress all subscribers to the GAZETTE with the de- 
sirability of patronizing our advertisers when the need of any article 
or services of the nature they advertise arises. The assurance that 
this will be done will hold advertisers and attract other desirable 
ones. 

The growth of advertising has made the Gazette self-supporting 
from its revenue alone. The continued patronage of the firms that 


have used the GAZETTE as a medium has made this possible. 


Particular attention is therefore invited to our new advertisers. 


The Field Service Shoe Company enter the field of the Marine 
Corps with this issue. Endorsed by specialist and by prominent 
military men in strong terms, the Doughboy Shoe should recommend 
itself for serious consideration. 





Prepares candidates for DIRECT COM- 
ARMY & NAVY ACADEMY MISSIONS in Army, Navy Pay Corps, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Marine Corps, and Philippine Scouts, and for 
entrance to West Point, Annapolis, and 
M. DOWD, Principal, 1326 Girard St. the Coast Guard Academy. Vast majority 
ee of available commissions, including first place 

(CATALOGS.) in every branch, won by our pupils. 
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10,000 Soldiers Feet Were Examined and Analyzed by 
Major Harold D. Corbusier before He Perfected 


THE DOUGHBOY SHOE 


Wellington said, ‘‘A soldier is as good as his feet.” 

The Doughboy Shoe will last an American Soldier as long as his courage— 
that means indefinitely. 

It’s the sort of Shoe that will scale a hill or skin over a trench without 
flinching or pinching. 

It’s as tough as a submarine commander on the outside, but a source of 
solid, untrammeled comfort on the feet. 








$11.50 














The Doughboy Shoe is highly endorsed by many U.S. Army 
officers—amongst whom are: 


Maj. Gen’l Thomas H. Barry, U.S.A. 
Maj. Gen‘! Edwin F. Glenn, U.S.A. 


Col. H. O. S. Heistand, U.S. Army, says: 

When a very superior article is produced it merits special recognition. For that 
reason I am writing you about your ‘‘Doughboy” shoe. 

For some time I have been wearing the pair of ‘‘Doughboy”’ shoes which yc . sent 
me and for which I thank you. 

In producing the ‘‘Doughboy”’ shoe you have expressed about the very last word 
in shoe comfort, durability and neatness. 

If the world will get the ‘‘Doughboy”’ habit, chiropodists will go begging. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) H. O. S. HEISTAND, Colonel, U.S. A. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 








If you are a Member of the Army and Navy Co-operative Company, having joined that 
organization prior to March 15, 1917, or of the Association of Army and Navy Stores, Inc., 
send your receipted bills, cash slips, or statement for your membership saving, to the 
Association of Army and Navy Stores, Inc., 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Established 1862 


JORDAN STABLER COMPANY 
Importers, Jobbers and Retailers 
STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 


Our long experience in supplying the ARMY and NAVY has enabled 
us to know their wants and how to supply them. 


701-3-5 Madison Avenue 





Incorporated 1900 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

















FIREARMS 


I BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 
all sorts of old-time and modern Firearms. 
Army and Navy correspondence solicited. 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 
ANTIQUES 


805 Madison Avenue 


ANTIQUES 


NEW YORK 























By having your 
PAY CHECKS 


drawn to the order of this Bank, 
loss of time and trouble may be 
avoided, as the checks will then be 
sent direct to us for your credit, the 
funds immediately becoming avail- 
able through your own checks. 


FOR MORE THAN HALF 
A CENTURY 


officers of the various branches of 
the Service have availed themselves 
of the diversified facilities of this 
old institution. 


Correspondence invited 


1836-1917 


RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


Washington, D. C. 


Pa. Ave. opposite U. S. Treasury 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $2,000,000 

































Style 52 


Y THIS IS 
MINE 


“lL can't be mistaxen tor 
here is my name on a 
Cash Woven Name 
tape under the collar."’ 
Whether in foreign 
waters or in the home 
ports, identification of 
your laundry is made 
easy by using CASH'S 
WOVEN NAME 
TAPES. An _ ideal 
we method of marking 
# linen, woolen and knit- 
ted goods. 


CASH’S NAMES 
are in general use in both | 
Army and Navy. Made in 
many styles of fast colors of 
Red, Blue, Black, Navy, 
Yellow or Green, very neat 
and durable. Sold by Lead- 
ing Dry Goods and Men's 
Furnishing Stores. 





Your full name for: 


$ .85 for 3 doz. 
1.25 for 6 doz. 
2.00 for 12 doz. 


Samples of various styles sent free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 


168Q N. Chestnot St., South Merwalk, Coan 


Style 93 
Sreut.David Seams ; 
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SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of 





LEWIS AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUNS 
MILITARY, HIGH-POWER and 
SMALL CALIBER SPORTING RIFLES 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS and AMMUNITION 


Factories: UTICA, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Executive Offices: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Allen Dense Air Ice Machine 
was introduced in the U. S. Navy in 1885 in competition 
with chemical machines, when the building of the new navy 
had commenced. 

IT WON OUT AND IS STILL 

THE ONE MOST RELIED ON 


More than 200 are at daily work on the naval vessels. Three 
hundred are employed on vessels in tropical service. 


H. B. ROELKER 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Weds 


BEW YORK SALESROOMS 


tes FAFTM_AVENUE RED BANK, N. J. 





_ SIGMUND EISNER CO. 











USED BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERT RIFLEMEN 


| HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER SOLVENT NO. 9 


(Trade Mark Registered) 

For cleaning high-power (Springfield) Rifles, Revolvers and Fire-arms of 
all kinds. 

A compound that will remove the residue of any high-power powder, includ- 
ing black powder. It will neutralize any residue and loosen metal fouling and 
leading that may be left in the barrel after cleaning, and prevent pitting. 

No. 9 is the only rifle cleaning solvent that will remove rust, metal fouling 
and leading. 

For cleaning the .22 calibre rifles, revolvers and automatic pistols it has no 

mal. 

Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 is endorsed by the most prominent riflemen in 
America. 

Used by U.S. Rifle Teams, and at Buenos Ayres, Argentine, Matches. No 
rifleman or Quartermaster’s Department should be without it. 


Sold by Sporting Goods Dealers and at Post Exchanges 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Sole Manufacturer 
STATION O, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 











CATERER 


Re6.U.S.Pat.Olf. 














EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE FOR HEAVY HAULING ON 
ANY SOIL AND IN ANY CLIMATE 


Lays and travels on its own steel track. Does not mire, slip or waste power 
in mud, sand, or loose ground. Meets the severest demand of military 
transportation. Send for Complete Catalog 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


PEORIA, ILL. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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ROYAL DUTCH WEST INDIA MAIL 
(Koninklijke West-Indische Maildienst) 


FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SAILINGS 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK And 


Cape Haitien, Port de Paix, Gonaives, St. 
Marc, Port-au-Prince, Miragoane, Petit 








Goave, Jeremie, Aux Cayes, Aquin, 
Jacmel, Curacao, Porto Cabello, La 
Guaira, Guanta (temporarily discon- 
tinued), Cumana, Carupano, Trinidad 
and Paramaribo. 


For Freight and Passenger Rates, Etc., Apply to 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 


8-10 Bridge Street, - New York, N. Y. 
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Bethlehem Steel Co. 


South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 25 Victoria Street, London 


Naval, Field and Coast Defence 


GUNS and MOUNTS 


ARMOR PLATE TURRETS PROJECTILES 
FUZES CARTRIDGE CASES CASTINGS 
FORGINGS SHAFTING RAILS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Field Artillery 


Guns Carriages Caissons Limbers Ammunition 
and All Accessories 
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THREE-INCH LANDING GUN AND CARRIAGE 
(Manufactured by the Bethlehem Steel Company) 


We are continuously manufacturing Ordnance Matériel for the U. S. Army, 
U. S. Navy, and for Foreign Governments 
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ASK THE STEWARD AN ASSORTMENT TO 
FOR A JAR SUIT EVERY TASTE 





PIN MONEY 
PICKLES 


“Like Mother Used to Make” 


Gherkins Pears (Split) 
Bur-Gherkins Chow-chow 
Cauliflower Watermelon 
Onions Cantelope 

Martynia Sour Pickles 
Mixed Melon Mangoes 
Walnuts Cucumber Mangoes 
Melons Bur-Mangoes 
Peaches Pepper Mangoes 


The No. 4 jar contains enough to serve four persons 
Just the thing to add zest to the meal. Try them 


PACKED IN SEALED Made by 
SANITARY JARS FOR MRS. E. G. KIDD, Inc. 
TABLE SERVICE Richmond, Virginia 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912. 


Of Tue Marine Corps’ Gazette, published quarterly at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1917. 
State of New York, 
County of New York,/ >>: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Frank E. Evans, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of Ture Marine Corps’ Gazetre, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the mames and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher—The Marine Corps Association, 24 East Twenty-third Street, New York, 
ae P 

Editor—Major Frank E. Evans, U. S. M. C., 24 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor—None. 

Business Managers—The Marine Corps Association, 24 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: 

The Marine Corps Association, 24 East Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y. Mem- 
bers of Board of Control—Major General George Barnett, U. S. M. C., Headquarters, 
U. S. M. C., Washington, D. C.; Brigadier General George Richards, U. S. M. C., Head- 
quarters, U. S. M. C., Washington, D. C.; Brigadier General John A. Lejeune, U. S. 
M. C., Headquarters, U. S. M. C., Washington, D. C. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him. 


5. That the average number of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is ........ ... (This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


THE MARINE CORPS ASSOCIATION, 
Frank E. Evans, Editor. 


+ 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this second day of April, 1917. 
(Seal.) W. S. Becxiey, Notary Public, 
Westchester County, N. Y. 


My commission expires March 30, 1918. 


Certificate filed in New York County, No. 48. New York Register, No. 8055. 
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HOTEL POWHATAN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Showing the Hotel Powhatan upon 
the completion of the new addition 


PENN. AVE., 18th & H STREETS N.W. 
Most attractively located Hotel in Washington 
New and absolutely fire-proof 


Only one block from War, State and Navy Building and the 
Navy Annex Building 


Three blocks from the Army and Navy Club 
25 per cent discount on Room Rates to “Service” Folk 


EUROPEAN PLAN 








Rooms, detached bath, $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath, $2.50, $3.00 up 








Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map 


EK. C. OWEN, Manager 
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Are You 9 
Reloading : 


Send U's the Name 
and Caliber of 
Your Rifle 


Rifle Smokeless Division 
E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
WASHINGTON 


To the Officers and Enlisted Men and Women of the Army and Navy of the 
United States and Their Relatives: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, through the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance has been charged with the administration of the War Insurance Law 
enacted by the Congress as a measure of justice to the men and women 
who have been called to give their lives, if need be, in the service of their 
country. 

I wish to acquaint you with the benefits and privileges which your 
Government has placed at your disposal. It is essential that you and your 
families at home should know of your and their rights under this law in 
order that full advantage may be taken of them. 

To care for the wife and children of the enlisted man during his service, 
the War Insurance Law compels him to contribute up to one-half of his pay 
for their support, The Government, on application, will generously add to 
this an allowance of from $5 to $50 a month, according to the size of the 
family. Moreover, if the enlisted man will make some further provision him- 
self for a dependent parent, brother, sister, or grandchild, they may be in- 
cluded in the Government allowance. 

If, as a result of injuries incurred or disease contracted in the line of 
duty, an officer or enlisted man or an Army or Navy nurse should be 
disabled, provision is made for compensation of from $30 to $100 a month 
to him, and, should he die, compensation of from $20 to $75 a month will 
be paid to his wife, his child, or his widowed mother. 

In order, however, fully to protect each person and family, Congress has 
made it possible for every soldier, sailor, and nurse to obtain life and 
total-disability insurance. This insurance applies to injuries received while 
he or she is in the service or after he or she shall have left it. 

Exposure to the extra dangers of war makes the cost of life insurance 
in private life insurance companies prohibitive. It was, therefore, a plain 
duty and obligation for the Government to assume the risk of insuring 
hundreds of thousands of our soldiers and sailors who are making the su- 
preme sacrifice. Under this law, every soldier and sailor and nurse, commis- 
sioned and enlisted, and of any age, has the rignt, between now and February 
12, 1918, to take out life and total-disabilitv insurance up to $10,000 at very low 
cost, with the Government without medical examination. This right is 
purely optional. The soldiers and sailors are not compelled to take in- 
surance, but if they desire to exercise the right, they must do so before 
the 12th of February, 1918. The cost ranges from 65 cents monthly, at the 
age of 21, to $1.20 monthly, at the age of 51, for each $1,000 of insurance. 
this is a small charge on a man’s pay—small in proportion to the benefits 
it may bring. The premiums will be deducted from his pay, if he desires, 
thus eliminating trouble on his part. 

To provide adequate protection until February 12, 1918, during the 
period when the soldiers and sailors are learning the details of this law, 
the Government automatically insures each man and woman, commissioned 
or enlisted in the military service of the United States. It pays the man 
$25 a month during total permanent disability; if he dies within 20 years, 
it pays the rest of 240 monthly installments of $25 each to his wife, child, 
or widowed mother. 

I desire to call the provisions of this just and generous law to the atten- 
tion of our officers and enlisted men and women so that they may not be 
deprived of their rights through lack of knowledge. Full information may 
be obtained from the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. I earnestly urge that the officers of the 
Army and Navy give to the men under their command all possible aid in 
helping them to understand fully the benefits that this insurance may 
bring to their families and the small cost at which it may be obtained. 

This is the greatest measure of protection ever offered to its fighting 
forces by any nation in the history of the world. It is not charity; it is 
simply justice to the enlisted men and women and to their loved ones at 
home, and each and every one of them should promptly take the benefits 
of this great law. W. G. McApoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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